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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHEN we last went to press, Coalition Government in 
this country was reeling under the blow it sustained at 
the hands of the triumphant Turks, who, 
in routing the Greek protégés of Mr. Lloyd 
George in Asia Minor, were likewise routing their British 
patron—we can hardly call him their Protector because 
he had never given this unfortunate people any practical 
assistance, but had contented himself with hounding them 
on in a hopeless enterprise. Greek sacrifices, Greek suffer- 
ings, Greek humiliations are terrible to contemplate, as 
Europe would do well to recognize, because they have, 
however unwittingly, rendered her the inestimable service 
of ridding her of the bugbear who sat on the necks of the 
Allied Powers like the Old Man of the Sea, and seemed 
likely to remain there until there was little left of them. 
Coalition policy had been so conducted from the British 
Prime Minister’s official residence (No. 10 Downing Street) 
—where it had been transferred from the Foreign Office— 


Tottering 


80 as to cause the maximum exasperation to every nation 


that had fought on our side in the Great War, the maximum 
injury to British interests, the maximum loss of prestige, 
without having anything to show on the other side of the 
account. It presented the same features everywhere, but 


its most complete fiasco was in the Near East, where Britain 
\—who only four short years ago was the arbiter of the 


situation and could have imposed any terms that statesman- 
ship suggested, had there been a statesman to suggest 
anything—had so comported herself as to be universally 
distrusted, not to say hated, because Mr. Lloyd George 
had been given a “free hand” by his colleagues to run 
amuck, He was making many other messes, but his chef 
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@eurre was at Constantinople. And when it was seen, 
or at any rate suspected, that this arch-wrecker, with 
the backing of such bravos as the Lord Chancellor (Vis- 
count Birkenhead) and the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Winston 
Churchill), contemplated trying to cover up their tracks 
with ‘“‘a khaki election,” there was such an explosion 
of indignation from Land’s End to John o’ Groats as 
fairly terrified Downing Street and compelled our swash- 
bucklers to sheathe their swords. They have spent the 
interval in explaining to an incredulous world that all 
their efforts to upset Lord Curzon’s apple-cart during his 
delicate negotiations with the French, all their provocation 
of the Turks flushed with victory and therefore easily 
aroused, were exclusively inspired by their passionate and 
profound love of peace. And after the situation had been 
saved by the patient and tactful labours of others—the 
French Government and our Foreign Office at this end 
and the men on the spot, viz. Sir Horace Rumbold, General 
Harington and Admiral Brock—our Coalition Jingoes had 
the hardihood to come forward and claim that it was 
to their foresight, their preparations and their menaces 
that we owe the truce which ultimately, as the result of 
General Harington’s superhuman efforts, was arrived at 
at Mudania. 


But though our soldiers and sailors and diplomats suc- 
ceeded by the skin of their teeth in saving us from a wanton 

and ruinous war, they could not save the 
The Legend particular Government they served. The 
Lloyd-George-Austen-Chamberlain-Balfour Coalition had 
long been regarded by all Britons with any thinking appara- 
tus, to whatsoever party they belonged, as impossible. 
It had only been kept in being by the gigantic “ Dope 
Press ’—resting on the Honours System—which had dinned 
into the heads of all the millions of both sexes who had 
not the capacity, the inclination, or the leisure for thought,| 


that there was no conceivable alternative Government, and 
that once we dispensed with Mr. Lloyd George anarchy 
would supervene everywhere, at home and abroad. This) 
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legend was encouraged by the action of those Conservative 
leaders in the Coalition who, for reasons we have never 
been able to fathom and of which there has never been 
any serious explanation, were content to act as camouflage 
for the pseudo-Bolshevik chief at whose disposal they had 
unreservedly placed their services. Their conduct gave a 
delusive appearance of stability and sobriety to a régime 
under whose auspices policies could be pursued with im- 
punity that would have been utterly impossible for any 
administration of any other complexion. We should bear 
in mind, when trying to understand why this rotten Coalition 
lasted so long, that only a microscopic minority of Britons 
of either sex so much as pretend to take any intelligent or 
sustained interest in politics. The quiet man and the 
domestic woman, fully occupied in their business or in their 
professional or private affairs, instinctively distrust adven- 
turers of the Churchill and Birkenhead type, but when 
they saw respectable and responsible statesmen of the 
calibre of Mr. Arthur Balfour (to give him the name by 
which he is better known than his new-fangled title) or the 
character of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the son of his father, 
they refused to believe that the Coalition could be as inept 
as the critics declared. It was more comfortable and 
comforting to accept the view of nine newspapers out of 
ten that even if all might not be always for the best under 
the best of all possible Governments, it were madness to 
jump from the frying pan into the fire. 


For some considerable time popular enthusiasm in the 
Coalition had been waning. That fatal word was no longer 
. mentioned even by its partisans. Candi- 
ned dates sought any other label, though the 
thing itself was accepted as part of the legacy 

of the Great War, like the crushing taxation, the profiteering 
of the middleman and many other disagreeable develop- 
ments. But the sudden prospect of being involved in 
another war, which was brought home to the people by 
the movements of troops, including the Guards, who only 
go abroad when things are serious, at last awakened our 
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long-suffering, good-natured, easy-going country to the 
perilous position it occupied under such a Cabinet, which 
added fuel to the general indignation by the light-hearted, 
not to say cynical, utterances of Ministers and their inspired 
organs. This was fanned by the widespread suspicion— 


traceable to certain journalistic indiscretions—that the | 


electorate might be rushed into that General Election for 


which Mr. Lloyd George had been itching and working | 
throughout the year, and in which he had been foiled last | 


winter by the courage of Sir George Younger. To put it 
plainly, few persons could be persuaded that a Pacifist 
Prime Minister, the author of the League of Nations—as 


he had lately claimed to be—cared sufficiently about “the | 


freedom of the Straits” to risk war on that account. It 
appeared more probable that a hardened political gambler 
near the end of his tether, who had continuously backed the 
wrong horse in the Near East, was ready to play with fire 
in order to get an opportunity of “sweeping the country ” 
by combining a Midlothian Campaign on “ atrocities” 
with that‘ appeal to British patriotism which rarely fails 
to support any British Government in the hour of danger. 


That any such manoeuvre should have been so much as | 
envisaged only confirms the view that the Man in the | 


Cabinet was utterly out of touch with the Man in the Street 
and the Lady in the Bus. For the first time in our history, 
the British people would have refused to allow their Govern- 
ment to commit them to war, while there would have been 
a serious risk, in the event of its being precipitated behind 
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their backs, of a national strike against a crazy adventure | 


that was neither dictated by national interests nor demanded 


by national sentiment and that had no national objective. | 


For once there was agreement on an international issue | 
between Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals and Socialists. | 


Pacifists and patriots were at one. It was 


Two Birds — equally appalling to all of them that Young | 


with one 


i England should be wantonly sacrificed to 


make a Coalition holiday. Some wey would 


have been found, had the warmongers persisted, of preventing | 
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this catastrophic blunder. There are no two opinions 
on this point, whatever may have been in Downing Street 
minds. What especially enraged the patriotism of our 
people was that here was a Government which had ignomi- 
niously capitulated to the Irish Murder Gangs ostensibly 
because “‘the British Public won’t stand another war,” 
and had allowed the Crown Forces to be butchered and the 
Irish Loyalists to be outraged all over the country without 
so much as lifting a little finger to save them, which had, 
moreover, scraped the British Navy “to the bone,” 
according to their own First Lord of the Admiralty, which 
was reducing our Army to a nullity—actually going out of 
their way to pick a quarrel with the Turk on some issue 
they could not explain, and dumping “little packets” of 
British troops into Asia in the teeth of Marshal Foch’s warn- 
ing. It was, in vulgar parlance, “a bit thick.” Indeed, 
it was altogether “ too thick ” for the overwhelming majority 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen, who resolved then and 
there that this hare-brained Government must be relegated 
to private life. The crisis moved rapidly from Constanti- 
nople to London, but we shall not understand the sensa- 
tional happenings in Pall Mall unless we realize their 
Oriental origin. Never before was any British Government 
brought down so swiftly by a blunder in foreign policy, and 
it is something for Mustapha Kemal to tell his grandchildren 
that by one swift stroke he caused the abdication of King 
Constantine and the downfall of the Despot of Downing 
Street. 


BELIEVING that our readers all over the world are anxious 
to have an independent account of the déb&cle of the Coali- 

tion, of which presumably they have received 
Zz ne the usual garbled accounts by electricity, 

pen , 

we pass over the momentous events in the 
Near East to come nearer home. But we must remember 
that it was the Greek crash that caused the Coalition crash. 
Without it, this worst of all Governments might have dragged 
out its ignominious existence for a few more months, piling 
up fresh animosities. As it was, that happened which has 
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afforded the sense of relief that a patient experiences 
after a ticklish but successful operation when his friends 
come and congratulate him on being quit of his vermi-form 
appendix. So it is with England to-day. Her friends 
everywhere rejoice over escape from a festering sore which 
was infecting others. Belfast and Paris have lighted bon- 
fires. Berlin has pulled down its blinds. Sinn Fein is 
momentarily stupefied, Ghandi, Zaglul, and Lenin are 
in high dudgeon. Curiously enough, an important factor 
in the transformation was a soldier, albeit unconscious of 
his réle. The contrast between the tactful, unobtrusive, 
skilful manner in which General Harington set about an 
uncommonly difficult business and the noisy, boastful, 
provocative proceedings of Downing Street made a profound 
impression on public opinion at home. Even politicians 
and journalists steeped in “‘ anti-militarism ”’ were, for the 
first time in their lives, loud in praise of his moderating 
influence, and felt the monstrosity of a handful of bellicose 
civilians in London—whose own skins would not be involved 
—‘“‘ queering the pitch” of the soldier, on whom the whole 
responsibility of getting them out of their mess had been 
cast. General Harington was so obviously and effectively 
working to prevent a war that no sane element wanted. 
Ultimately the pacific soldier pulled the chestnuts out of 


the fire for the fire-eating politicians, but they were very | 
hot. It was touch and go before the Turks agreed to sign | 
the Armistice Convention at Mudania, and with it the | 


death-warrant of the Coalition. 


PuBLiIc opinion was now free to deal with His Majesty's | 


Ministers, for whom by this time no one had a good word 
M to say except the Downing Street Press. 
a Even this organization was growing “fine 


deemed it advisable to give some account of his stewardship, 
and selected Manchester as a suitable venue—it is the 


home of the ever-faithful Manchester Guardian. Meanwhile, | 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain had given his appreciation of the 


by degrees and beautifully less.” To calm © 
the mounting waves of resentment, the Prime Minister | 
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situation in the paternal City of Birmingham. This 
combination turned out badly for the Government. Both 
orations increased popular exasperation, and proved their 
authors to be hopelessly out of touch with the country. 
We need not recapitulate these unlucky utterances, which 
are already forgotten. Mr. Lloyd George was positively 
insulting to France, with whom he appeared anxious to 
pick a quarrel. At the moment everybody else desired 
her co-operation. Mr. Lloyd George’s maladroit perform- 
ance recoiled on Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who, without 
any consultation with his Party, had again “‘ gone nap” 
on the Prime Minister, with whom he professed complete 
agreement, and with whom he had worked in perfect har- 
mony. This was the last straw that broke the Unionist 
camel’s back. The protests from all quarters were so loud and 
deep that Mr. Austen Chamberlain was at last constrained 
to agree to allow a meeting of his Parliamentary followers 
to be held at the Carlton Club, where he would discuss the 
position. With his colleagues, he doubtless regarded this 
gathering as a nuisance and a waste of time, but it never 
dawned upon any of them that anything serious could come 
from the rank and file. The Conservative Party had 
never revolted—it had always loyally followed constituted 
authority. Nevertheless, every conceivable step was taken 
to obviate risk, and before the day irritation was increased 
by the announcement that all Conservative Peers would 
be excluded, except Ministers, and that no invitation had 
been extended to Conservative candidates who were con- 
testing constituencies where sitting Unionist members were 
retiring. Thus it would be largely composed of “‘ back 
numbers”? and placemen. If a favourable verdict could 
not be won from such a jury, there must indeed be something 
rotten in the state of Denmark. There were no misgivings 
whatsoever among Ministers, who had taken the precaution 
of excluding Lord Curzon, while Lord Birkenhead would 
be available to browbeat any recalcitrants. He is said 
to have been at once the adviser, stage manager, and 
prompter throughout this disaster, to the unsuspecting 
Austen Chamberlain, in which, as we shall see, Mr. Balfour 
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was likewise involved. The whole thing was providential, 
and we ought to put up a statue to Lord Birkenhead in 
Pall Mall for his assistance in smashing a Government 
that was equally execrated and perilous. 


THE coup de grdce was administered at the Carlton Club— 
of all places—on October 19th, which will ever remain a 

Red Letter Day in Political History and a 
e the permanent reminder to Responsible States- 

arlton Club : ; ; 

men that power involves duties and obliga- 
tions as well as emoluments and privileges. There comes a 
point when even the Conservative worm will turn. The 
circumstances were highly sensational, because until the 
twelfth hour Coalitioners had been confident of a triumphant 
verdict from a carefully selected Jury from which it had 
been sought to exclude persons with a soul to call their own. 
Thus Lord Hugh Cecil was only admitted at the last moment 
as the result of outside pressure. Viscount Chaplin remained 
“on the doormat.” The proceedings were to be cut and 
dried. After Mr. Austen Chamberlain had recited his reasons 
for continuing to give blank cheques to Mr. Lloyd George, 
“the mutineers might blow off a certain amount of steam,” 
and then, “‘as per usual” at such gatherings, the Front 
Benchers would secure an overwhelming, if not an enthusi- 
astic, majority—estimated at four or five to one. Thereupon 
the Prime Minister would dissolve Parliament, happy in 
the knowledge that, come what might, British Conservatism 
was as effectually smashed as British Liberalism—on Ar- 
mistice Day. But for once our Wizard’s luck was out and 


his judgment was proved to be completely astray. The | 


gathering had been ingeniously timed to coincide with the 
announcement of the result of a by-election at Newport in 
Monmouthshire, where it was calculated, or rather known 
by ‘‘ experts,” who were too clever by half, that in such a 
three-cornered contest one of two things must happen— 
either the (Coalition) Liberal (for that is what in effect he 
was, though the fatal epithet had been discarded) would 
win, or, alternatively, there would be a sweeping Labour 
majority. This latter result would be yet more useful than 


of 
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any Coalition-Liberal victory in keeping the Carlton Club 
sheep within the Coalition fold. By this time the single 
remaining pretext left for preserving this unholy combina- 
tion was “the bogy” of a Labour Government, against 
which Coalitionism was pronounced by Coalitioners to be 
the solitary serious bulwark. Newport shattered this illusion 
and knocked the last remaining plank out of the Government’s 
bottom. Mr. Clarry, the Conservative candidate, unaided 
by any Party organization, or by any outsiders except the 
Die-Hards, a frank and fearless opponent of the Coalition, 
gained a resounding victory over Liberalism and Labour *— 
capturing a Coalition-Liberal seat and inflicting an equally 
damaging blow upon Mr. Lloyd George, on Coalition Con- 
servatism, and on Labour. 


In truth, Newport was such a “ knock-out” as Siki lately 
administered to Carpentier and was no less surprising to 

the quidnuncs. It instantly transformed the 
accra political situation, causing a veritable stam- 
pede among the Coalitioners of the Carlton Club, who, until 
that moment, had been prepared to swear that black was 
white or that white was black, according as they were directed 
by the despot of Downing Street or his deputy in the leader- 
ship of the Unionist Party. Members of Parliament who 
thought mainly of saving their bacon and had swallowed 
the legend that their seats were safe only so long as they 
backed the Welsh Wizard, realized the extent of their 
deception. If Wizardry was played out in Monmouthshire, 


* The figures of the fateful contest were as follows: 


Mr. Reginald Clarry (Cons.) nC aa -» 13,515 
Mr. J. W. Bowen (Lab.) .. nr He oe 34,425 
Mr. W. Lyndon Moore (Lib.) .. ma .. 8,841 

Conservative majority .. ne ~- 2,090 


The figures at the last election were: 


Mr. Lewis Haslam (Co.-Lib.) we re -- 14,080 
Mr. J. W. Bowen (Lab.) xe PY" .. 10,234 
Mr. B. P. Thomas (Ind.) a es ee 647 


The electorate numbers 40,146, of whom 17,000 are women. Some 80 per cent 
of the voters polled. 
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where could it hope to prevail? Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
arrived at the Carlton Club to find a totally different audience 
to what he had anticipated. It proved singularly unrespon- 
sive to his stereotyped demand that British Conservatism 
should continue to say “ditto” to whatever Mr. Lloyd George 
might propose—this had evidently become the alpha and 


omega of his own politics from which he could not escape, | 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin (first cousin of Mr. Rudyard Kipling), } 
who had long been restive in the impossible position of | 
President of the Board of Trade, led the revolt, which crystal- 


lized in the following moderate, not to say mild, resolution, 
which it might have been supposed that any body of states- 
men with any pretensions to be regarded as Conservatives 
would have jumped at : 

That this meeting of Conservative members of the House of Commons 
declares its opinion that the Conservative Party, whilst willing to co-operate 


with the Liberals, should fight the election as an independent party, with its 
own leader, and with its own programme. 


To Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s somewhat laboured half 
hour Mr. Stanley Baldwin replied in eight minutes without 
effort, but with an effect rendered all the more deadly 
because it was perfectly polite. To the former’s pessimistic 
prediction that there was no hope for Conservatives in the 
constituencies except in liaison with Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Baldwin replied that there could be no hope for any 
party without an honest resolve to win. 


THE Prime Minister, according to Mr. Baldwin, had been 
described as ‘‘ a live wire,’’ he had also been described by 

the Lord Chancellor as ‘‘a dynamic force.” 
The Revolt These dynamic qualities had already destroyed 
the Liberal Party, and he was now in the process of destioying 
the Conservative Party. Mr. Baldwin contrasted his own 
position with that of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. The effect 
of the Prime Minister’s personality was such that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was prepared “to go into the wilderness” 
rather than forsake Mr. Lloyd George, while he (Mr. Baldwin) 
was prepared to go into the wilderness rather than remain 
with him. Such discord was bound to be reflected in the 
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country, where the Party would be smashed to atoms and 
lost in ruins. After Mr. Pretyman had proposed the resolu- 
lution (quoted above), which Mr. George Lane Fox seconded, 
and speeches from Sir Henry Craik, who supported it, 
while Colonel Mildmay seemed almost to deprecate it— 
Mr. Bonar Law intervened in dramatic fashion—all the 
more effective because few knew which side the ex-Leader 
would take. It had been a carefully guarded secret. He 
disentangled the issues in his own lucid manner and appealed 
to the Party not to disunite but to preserve itself for the sake 
of its principles. He opposed any combination either with 
Liberalism or with Labour, and favoured the policy of the 
resolution, namely, that Conservatism should go to the 
country as an independent body under its own leader and 
with its own programme. Lord Balfour, who was never in 


touch with the Man in the Street or even with the Man 


in the Club, unsuccessfully attempted to support Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s untenable position, after which Colonel Leslie 
Wilson, the chief Conservative Whip—-who only the other 
day embarked on a wrecking candidature against an Inde- 
pendent Conservative in St. George’s, Hanover Square 
(Mr. Erskine)—realizing which way the cat was jumping, 
skilfully rallied to the Bonar Law cause. Politics are rarely 
beautiful. On a vote, the resolution was carried by a majority 
of 100, namely, 187 votes to 87. 


So far as we are aware, this is the first time in the history 
of our party politics that any body of Back Benchers have 
a carried a vote of no confidence in any Front 
Benchers. Incidentally, we claim it as abun- 
dant justification of everything that has been said in the 
National Review concerning the Coalition since the 
Armistice and that deplorable Coupon election. We can 
only regret that it should have taken politicians of the Carlton 
Club so many years—during which the Party and the 
country have suffered the ruinous humiliation that comes 
from converting the most glorious victory ever achieved 
by British arms into catastrophic defeat—to see what has 
stared us all in the face during this devastating sand 
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demoralizing period. But, as we know from much bitter | | 
experience, “‘ responsible statesmen,” so-called, never see | ¢ 
anything, while Club politicians go on doing whatever they | i 
\ 
I 
0 


are told until the country is on the edge of the abyss. So 
it was in 1914. So it is in 1922. So it ever will be as long 
as we are governed by men, whether they call themselves 
Conservatives, Liberals or Labour, who think only of them. | 
selves and care not a brass farthing for any large public | 
interest. Provided our Politicians can get into office and | 5 
stay there with the aid of their journalistic jackals, nothing 

else matters. The most urgent national need is the service | 
of public men who think somewhat less of their own careers | { 
and a little more of the country, and will not succumb to | 
the poisonous drug which intoxicates and paralyses nine | 4J 
out of every ten Politicians who find themselves in Downing | 4 
Street and its neighbourhood. We say deliberately, that | y 
no change of Government is sufficient to improve the situa- 
tion unless there be a complete change of heart 1n our rulers. | 


Tue Wizard, like everybody else, was taken completely by 
surprise by the débacle of his colleagues at the Carlton T 

Club. He had no option but to tender his } 9 
il Lloyd resignation to the King, which was at once | jj 
ce accepted. He advised His Majesty to send | ¢ 

for Mr. Bonar Law, which was accordingly p 
done. This practice may be compared to the action of | jp 
the captain of a cricket team in choosing the captain of ve 
the opposing side. Mr. Lloyd George served for many 
years over Mr. Bonar Law, whom he completely dominated | y, 
and with whom he is said to have had as few differences | tg 
of opinion as with Mr. Austen Chamberlain. He regards} x 
the habitual deference of Mr. Bonar Law to his superior A 
judgment as a valuable asset in whatever opposition Mr.} to 
Lloyd George may elect to attack the new Government | th 
with. Happily, Mr. Bonar Law is no fool. He is no less| of 
intelligent than ambitious. He must wish to make a | in 
success of the magnificent opportunity which, thanks to} 
the spade work of others, has, so to speak, dropped into} F, 
his lap. He must realize that Mr. Lloyd George is n0} th 
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kid-glove opponent and that to fight him with anything 
except naked fists—knuckle-dusters for choice—is simply to 
invite another knock-out. In this connection we get a 
valuable reminder from Mrs. Lloyd George, who knows the 
manner of man her husband is. She informed the public 
on the night of his resignation : 

It is not for me to enlighten you in the present crisis, but I think I can say 

this, whatever happens my husband is quite ready for it. He loves a fight. 
His spirit goes up and his health improves, and I am very pleased that there 
is a fight going on, for then he gives me far less trouble, for I know that a fight 
is like a tonic to him and he thoroughly enjoys it, and he is much better in 
health when that fight is going on. 
The Wizard subsequently went northwards, and, fired by 
the well-organized enthusiasm along his route, in which 
the influence of the Coalition-Liberal war chest was clearly 
traceable, he delivered a series of swashbuckling speeches 
worthy of the ex-Kaiser. 


BOUNDLESS admiration is expressed by tacticians at the 
masterly reticence practised by Mr. Bonar Law as to his 
intentions, which were so successfully masked 
that both sides had claimed him for their 
own. Had his former Ministerial colleagues had any ink- 
ling whatsoever of the line he would take at the Carlton 
Club they might conceivably have modified their uncom- 
promising attitude, which converted the adverse division 
into the personal defeat of every Coalition Minister. We 
venture to say that Mr. Bonar Law substantially enhanced 
the scope and value of his notable public service by this 
very element of surprise which compelled Coalition Ministers 


Tactics 


_ to join Mr. Lloyd George “in the wilderness.” It should 


now be impossible to incorporate any of them in the new 
Administration, which some of them would have been only 
too eager to join had they foreseen the dénowement. As 
they have served the country ill, the country is well rid 
of them. That they are “down and out” is due to the 


ingenuity of Mr. Bonar Law. For this relief much thanks. 


Hicuty disgruntled at the unexpected turn of events, 
the discarded Ministers retired to No. 11 Downing Street, 
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whence they issued a Manifesto which not a few of them 
already repent having signed. Their ill-concealed _irri- 


Disgruntled tation is ascribed by one of their own organs | 


to the manner in which they had been out: 
witted by Mr. Bonar Law. This document was signed by 
the following thirteen Coalitioners—not a particularly lucky 
number : 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
The Earl of Balfour. Mr. C. D. Murray. 

Sir L. Worthington-Evans. Sir W. W. Mitchell Thompson, 
Viscount Birkenhead. Sir Ernest M. Pollock. 

Sir R. S. Horne. Sir Leslie Scott. 

Lord Lee of Fareham. Sir John Gilmour. 


Mr. George A. Gibbs. 


It will be noted by the curious what a large proportion of 
these politicians have received titles from Mr. Lloyd George. 
It shows how far the craze for titles has spread in these 
** democratic’ days. Their manifesto recognized that the 
vote at the Carlton Club had necessitated their handing in 
their resignations to the Prime Minister. Although the 
resolution ‘‘ was not in its express terms such that it 
might not have been modified so as to secure agreement 

. it was made absolutely plain in the course of the 
discussion that its authors regarded it as involving us all 
in an undertaking that here and now we should give notice 
to the Prime Minister that in no circumstances would the 
Conservative Party ... consent to his retaining the Pre- 
miership after a successful election, however much he and 
his party might have contributed to the result.” As 
admirers of the Prime Minister—they might have said 
‘** worshippers ’’—the signatories could not take this course. 
They recapitulated the gigantic services he had rendered in 
the war—to read them we might imagine that the victory 
had been won at the back rather than at the front—while 
his “‘ resource, energy and patriotism have been as strongly 
exhibited’ since the Armistice! Nevertheless, these 
devotees had been coolly asked by their own party to send 
their chief a notice to quit! As they explained: 


There has been no difference, be it observed, between us on matters of 
principle or policy. Our personal relations with him have throughout been 
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close and intimate, but we are nevertheless expected to say to him in effect: 
“We do not differ from you at the present moment. We have not differed 
from you during the period of our co-operation. Your prestige greatly 
assisted us at the last election. We made the fullest use of it. But at the 
present moment we have considerable differences in our own party. Your 
value to us is much less than it was even a few months ago. We therefore 
propose to you, in the most civil language at our disposal, that you should 
relieve us of your embarrassing co-operation.” 

This was, of course, altogether out of the question. They 
preferred to denounce their former followers as “ unwise ” 
and ‘“‘ungrateful” for not sharing their obsession for 
Mr. Lloyd George, concerning whose departure Lord Birken- 
head and Co. evidently feel as do the Germans, who 
make no attempt to restrain their tears. According to the 
Berliner Tageblatt : 


For the German nation Mr. Lloyd George's resignation is a deplorable 
happening, for it means that fresh decisions will be taken regarding Germany, 
and those decisions are likely to be less favourable. 


Ir is such an unspeakable relief to the nation at large to 
get rid of the Welsh nightmare that Conservatives are not 
bi unnaturally disposed to throw up their caps, 
obey the fondly imagining that we are out of the 
wood now that the “‘ unthinkable” has come 

to pass. Nothing of the kind. Mr. Lloyd George has 
ensured that chaos and demoralization remain where he has 
reigned so long, and openly boasted, in the truly devilish 
speech he made in his birthplace—Manchester—earlier in 
the month, that he locked forward to gloating over the 
efforts of his successors in struggling out of the morass in 
which he would leave them. It is a truly appalling heritage 
into which Mr. Bonar Law suddenly and unexpectedly enters, 
nor is his tremendous task rendered any easier by the 
recollection that only the other day he was a faithful and 
fervent colleague of the Man of Chaos, asking nothing 
better than to do as the despot bid. We cannot forget— 
Mr. Lloyd George will certainly not let us do so—that it 
was Mr. Bonar Law—blind and deaf to all remonstrances, 
heeding only the Birkenheads or Beaverbrooks—who con- 
sented to the Coupon election and the subsequent develop- 
ment of a régime in which the Radical tail wagged the 
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Conservative dog. Mr. Bonar Law is not a conceited man 
although he has sat for many years on Front Benches. He 
should be the first to admit that he completely misjudged 
the character of Mr. Lloyd George, that he completely 
misconceived the political situation and unwittingly led 
the Party that trusted him in the wrong direction. We are 
all anxious for a fresh start and would willingly let bygones 
be bygones, but it takes two to do so, and Mr. Lloyd 
George, a platform tactician of no mean. ability and a 
journalistic wire-puller second to none, will exploit to the 
utmost every point that can be scored against the new 
Government, especially the unlucky fact that the new 
Prime Minister was, during several years—in peace as in 
war—among his most “loyal” first lieutenants, and as 
such responsible for the various policies that have produced 
the manifold messes that meet the eye everywhere. 


WE can’t afford to blink the fact which Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Lloyd-Georgians will never blink, namely, that the 
: incoming Premier was conspicuous as a 
a - Lloyd-Georgian, and, as we all remember, on 
his retirement the ex-Premier publicly wept 

only a year and a half ago. Then, again, it was Mr. Bonar 
Law who recently shook the firmament and rejoiced the 
Coalition Press by intervening in the Near Eastern crisis 


with a lamentable letter threatening France with the break-up ' 


of the Entente unless M. Poincaré supported Coalition policy, 
which all France regarded as calculated to endanger peace, and 
which ninety-nine Englishmen out of a hundred condemned. 
We refuse to believe that so pernicious a missive originated 
in the brain of its signatory—we suspect it to have been 
prompted from Downing Street, not improbably by the 
astute Viscount Birkenhead, to whom Mr. Bonar Law was 
in old days only too ready to listen. Whatever its origin, 
such a manifestation gives us some measure of the diff- 
culties now confronting the construction of a Cabinet 
capable of commanding that degree of public confidence so 
long withheld from its predecessor. We sincerely hope 
that Mr. Bonar Law may be equal to the occasion and that 
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he will rise to the height of the grave responsibilities now 
thrust upon him. But after all that this unhappy country 
has endured, we cannot afford any further shams and 
humbug, and we refuse to join any claque in proclaiming 
some patently and flagrantly inept Cabinet as “‘a Ministry 
of all the talents and most of the virtues.” There are always 
plenty of people with open mouths and shut eyes awaiting 
the moment to shout, “‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! ” 
This cry was heard nearly twenty years ago when Mr. 
Balfour was leading Unionism to its Sedan, and later on 
when Mr. Asquith was drifting unprepared and unsuspecting 
into the greatest war in human history. It resounded 
throughout the land when Mr. Lloyd George went near 
losing the war by his essays in Amateur Strategy. It 
became vociferous when he clinched the magnificent victory 
of our fighting men by losing the peace. It has been with 
us all through the intervening years, culminating in a 
positive pean of triumph over last year’s shameful capitula- 
tion to the Irish Republican Brotherhood, which enthroned 
assassination in Dublin. 


WE are sick to death of the sycophants who only ask to be 
allowed to lick the boots of whoever happens to be at 
No. 10 Downing Street. Mr. Bonar Law 
needs something more than the approval of the 
Party Tapers and Tadpoles, or the applause 
of newspapers whose owners are working overtime for 
baronetcies or peerages. He requires the support of that 
great and intelligent public whose revolt eventually brought 
down the Coalition—to secure which he must endeavour 
to form a Government whose personnel is worthy of the 
confidence of the country. Writing before any appoint- 
ments have been announced, and therefore impersonally, 
we hazard the view that the old familiar game of musical 
chairs confined to Front Benchers won’t do on this occasion. 
A mere combination of ‘‘ Duds” and ‘“ Rats,’”? who stam- 
peded from the Coalition when they realized that at last the 
ship really was sinking, would be hardly worth forming, 
because it could not hope to survive. We may be told that 
VOL. LXXX 22 
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in the present poverty-stricken condition of British public 
life, an infusion of ‘“‘ Duds” and “ Rats” is inevitable, 
Possibly. But their presence would make any Government 
terribly vulnerable to the formidable Opposition that wil] 
inevitably face it, for the leadership of which Mr. Lloyd 
George is bidding wildly as we write. Some of these 
inconvenient ingredients may be unavoidable, but should 


they be allowed to predominate, the days of the Bonar Lay | 


Government will be numbered. His single chance of 
remaining Prime Minister depends on the amount of new 
blood he is able and willing to enlist. In this connection we 
recall a characteristic remark of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
‘the noblest Roman of them all,’ during an earlier political 
crisis, when Cabinet-making was in the wind: “If I were 
forming a Government, I should prefer men who might 
fail to men who had failed.” 


Ir we may credit the spicy narrative of the Observer 
(October 22nd)—which writes as one having authority and 

possessing inside knowledge concerning the 
— crisis—Coalition Ministers contributed in no 

small degree to their own undoing by an 
ill-judged attempt to bully Mr. Bonar Law. Let us say 
at once that we make no claim to intimacy with recent 
events—we have been out of personal touch with “ practical 
politicians” for several years—in fact, ever since they 
began converting the Allied victory into defeat. We have 
been nothing more than bewildered spectators and recorders 
of their catastrophic performances. We confess to regarding 
the present race of Front Benchers as played out, apart 
from two or three men who have had little or no say in 
Peace Politics. We detect little difference between those 
who have professed to be, and called themselves, Conserva- 
tives and the Mandarins of the Liberal and Labour parties. 
These Politicians have this much in common, viz. that 
whether or not they talk the same language they appear 
anxious to do the same thing, i.e. to pursue a Defeatist 
Policy in as many directions as possible. Some of them 
occasionally beat the patriotic drum in order to beguile 
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the unwary, but when it comes to action, whether in 
Ireland or in India, there has been little to choose between 
Primrose League orators like the Viscount Birkenhead and, 
say, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. The main difference between 
them is, that the latter says what he is while the former 
affects to be something different. If it be true, as the 
Observer asseverates, that Mr. Bonar Law received an 
“ultimatum” from the Birkenhead Party prior to the 
meeting at the Carlton Club, it renders his subsequent 
performance still more meritorious. It likewise explains 
the astonishing Manifesto already quoted, issued after the 
rout from No. 11 Downing Street. It should assist the 
purged Conservative Party to steer clear of such com- 
promising companionship in the future. The retired Minis- 
ters are less dangerous in Opposition than in Office—not 
one of them is effective on a popular platform except Lord 
Birkenhead, who is hopelessly ‘“‘ blown upon”—or makes 
any appeal to the new electorate, however cultivated they 
may be in the Parliamentary arts or influential in the 
Westminster world. 


Tae Observer shall tell its own dramatic story of the 
débacle, whence we gather that three days before the Red 
Letter Day Mr. Bonar Law learned from 
- — his medical advisers that with care he might 
undertake the responsibilities threatening him. 
But he could not make up his mind to move and kept his 
friends in “agonizing suspense ””—indeed, among themselves, 
they denounced him as ‘“‘the Bombardier Wells of Politics,” 
whose perfect style concealed his lack of grit. 
But Mr. Bonar Law’s psychology is very far from being as simple as that. 
His doubts were genuine. He waited. 
The Unionist Cabinet Ministers deemed themselves masters 
of the situation—self-complacency is endemic in Downing 
Street-—but in order to make assurance doubly sure they 
resorted to what the Observer terms a “ decisive stroke ’— 
which subsequently became a boomerang. 


; Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, Lord Balfour, Sir Robert Horne, and 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans formed a phalanx. Binding themselves strictly 
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to stand by each other, they informed Mr. Bonar Law that, if he overthrew 
them at the Carlton Club and was consequently charged to form a Government, 
they would not serve under him. 


The Editor of the Observer would, we may rest assured, 
never make himself responsible for so categorical a state- 
ment unless he both believed it to be true and had good 
reason for doing so. As it has been published, Conservatives 
are entitled to further and better particulars. Was it 
verbal or written ? If the former, who was the messenger | 
and when and where was the message delivered? Our | 
contemporary implies more than one threat. } 


This trenchant ultimatum was intimated on Tuesday. On Wednesday it | 
was more formally conveyed. It had an effect quite the contrary of what 
was intended. In Mr. Bonar Law’s nature, placable and hesitating as it appears 
until he is challenged to fight for his corner, there is a deep underlying obstinacy. 
The ultimatum roused the spirit it was intended to deter. But still Mr. Bonar 
Law kept his own counsel. It was a situation worthy of Ibsen or Browning. 


~~ 


The Observer's story is corroborated by the attitude of the 
Coalition Press at this juncture. 

By Wednesday (i.e. the day before the Carlton Club Meeting), Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Lord Birkenhead, and their colleagues had every apparent reason to 
think that they had conquered the position. But they were incredibly out 
of touch with the mentality of their followers. A few hours brought an amazing 


change. They had reckoned without their host in the shape of Sir George 
Younger. 


Ir was Sir George Younger—described as the “Capa: 
blanca of the Carlton Club’”—who retrieved the situa- 

tion by his brilliant cowp in summonin 
apernenen that Special Meeting of the National 
Unionist Association, the announcement of which 
stupefied Downing Street and knocked Fleet Street end- 
ways. At last these ignoramuses realized that things 
might be different to what they fondly imagined. This 
ingenious move afforded the Conservative Party a second 
opportunity of shaking off the Coalition should the latter 
gain the day in Pall Mall. Minor Ministers had now 
become restive and Mugwumps were awakening to the 
painful fact that the despised ‘‘ Die-Hards”’ were not only 
right but on the winning side. ‘‘ Newport,” which was to 
have saved the Coalition, came in the nick of time to 
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expand a revolt into a revolution. The Die-Hards added 
yet another to their great public services by “lying low” 
at the Carlton Club Meeting and allowing the Tapers 
and Tadpoles, the Mugwumps and Time-Servers, supported 
by the ‘“‘ Moderates””—who are mainly moderate in their 
stock of moral courage—to force a door that was now 
open. The spectacle of “highly respectable gondoliers ” 
who were lately crawling after Mr. Lloyd George in the 
hope of getting something out of him, and are now “ belly- 
ing” after Mr. Bonar Law, is hardly calculated to raise the 
low esteem in which British Politicians are held by the 
British People. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN produced one argument at the 
Carlton Club which evidently looms large in his mind, as 

in the minds of other Conservative Coalition 
Bogy Ministers, who see no answer to it, and are 
amazed that it should be rejected by any Conservative 
gathering. After declaring that the old Party issues were 
dead and that new problems were arising for solution, 
especially social and economic questions, he trotted out 
what is irreverently termed “‘the Labour Bogy.” 


There is for the first time by quite the second largest party in the State 
a direct challenge to all those fundamental principles of society which hitherto 
both the great parties in the State have encouraged and upon which our whole 
national, industrial, and commercial greatness is based. I dare say that you 
noticed a speech of Mr. Henderson the other day, and that the authorities on 
behalf of his party outlined their policy. 

What is it? A capital levy, the nationalization of the great industries, 
the right of work or of maintenance for every citizen of the country. What 
issues, fraught with what dangers, to raise at a moment like this, when the 
whole economic life of the country is still struggling under the consequences 
of the Great War, when crédit has not yet recovered, when capital is shy and 
industry is stagnant, and when for our safety, let alone our prosperity, security 
of invested capital, security for the fruits of your labours, encouragement of 
individual enterprise and daring is more needed than ever it was before in our 
long history. 

That is the real issue that has to be fought out at the next election. The 
real issue is not between Liberals and Conservatives. It is not between the 
old Liberal policy and the old Conservative policy. It is between those who 
stand for individual freedom and those who stand for free industry, and those 
who stand for nationalization with all its controls and all its inefficiencies. 


We had all noticed the alarming speech of Mr. Henderson, 
who, having previously posed as a Moderate in the Labour 
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world, now declared War on Industry, on Credit, and on 
Property. Mr. Austen Chamberlain adduced this disquiet- 
ing incident as an argument for preserving the Coalition. 
In our humble judgment it was an additional argument for 
getting rid of it. There is more danger of Socialism, 
whether in the shape of a capital levy or nationalization, 
from a Lloyd-George-Chamberlain combination than from 
almost any other form of Government, not excluding 
a Lloyd-George-Henderson Government, for the simple 
reason that under the former Coalition there was no opposition 
to any measure, however socialistic, either in the Cabinet or 
in Parliament. Had Mr. Lloyd George insisted on the 
Nationalization of the coal mines, or of the railways, as 
he was at one time within an ace of doing, that same mis- 
taken sense of “loyalty”? which has placed them where 
they now are would have constrained his Conservative 
colleagues to acquiesce. The Viscount Birkenhead would 
easily slide into cogent advocacy of a capital levy on 
everybody except himself. A Labour Government might 
attempt idiotic measures, but would be fought inch by 
inch by the organized opposition of British Conservatism, 
which if decently led is a formidable force. It was the 
lack of any opposition to its wilder proposals that made 
the late, unlamented Coalition so dangerous. 


THE downfall of the Coalition is not only the heaviest and 
most humiliating defeat ever sustained by any Government, 


or any Party Leaders, in any country: it | 


cies. is likewise a catastrophe to the British Press, 

especially the Sunday Press, which lived on 
the Lloyd-George legend, which in one form or another it 
spread over the country every Sabbath. Indeed, its raison 
d étre seemed to be the glorification of its Benefactor, the 
giver of all good things that Press plutocrats wanted. 
Though anything but noble in tone or contents, our Sunday 
Press had gradually fallen into the hands of our new nobility. 
We have no right to astonishment at any statement made 
on a platform by the outgoing Prime Minister, but when 
Mr. Lloyd George tells a popular audience that the Coalition 
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was without “ partisan” Press backing, he says what he 
and they and everyone else knows to be false. Never 
was there so bitterly partisan and personal a Press as this 
gigantic propaganda, all directed to one object, viz. the 
exaltation of our Super-statesman, who could do no wrong. 
It was daily fed by “dope” from the “ dope department ” 
in Downing Street, as it was described to the present writer 
by one of the heads of the profession. When we realize 
that the mass of our people, East, West, North, and South, 
only read these cheap sensational rags Sunday after Sunday, 
which only told them what “‘ the dope department ” deemed 
it good for them to hear, which never contained a word of 
criticism of the Prime Minister, who was the constant 
object of fulsome flattery, “the greatest man who ever had 
been, or ever could be,” whose retirement would be tanta- 
mount to the collapse of civilization, if not the end of the 
world—rather should we wonder at our good luck in saying 
good-bye to the Coalition than marvel at its lasting so 
long. Observe that Mr. Lloyd George’s pronouncements 
were usually timed for Saturday afternoon so that they 
might be duly boomed by his Peers and Baronets on Sunday. 
Coalitionism spread far beyond the Sunday Press. It was 
rampant in the Metropolitan and Provincial Press, especially 
in the evening. Until the other day it was practically 
impossible to get any criticism of the departing Prime 
Minister into any so-called Conservative newspaper, except 
the Morning Post, although the Conservative Party was 
everywhere in revolt against his dictatorship and furious with 
their leaders for acquiescing in it. That is why we insist 
that the collapse of the Coalition is a disaster to the Press, 
ie. the servile part of the Press. It proves that the Press 
has relatively little influence with the general public, which 
forms its own opinion. The British happily are too sensible 
to take their marching orders from Fleet Street. That 
is why the painful deterioration of the Press is less injurious 
than it looks. 


On the other hand, this change of Government is the 
greatest victory ever achieved by independent criticism. 
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The Morning Post, by its brilliant, incisive, unanswerable, 
persistent, witty articles, day by day, week by week, month 

by month, shattered the moral basis of the 
>. i: Pest Coalition in the mind of every self-respect- 

ing Conservative, finally making the whole 
thing stink in the nostrils of the rank and file throughout 
the constituencies. It was the Morning Post which cherished, 
sustained, fortified, and organized the Die-Hard Party, which 
did the necessary spadework in both Houses of Parliament, 
eventually taking the field under the leadership of Lord 
Salisbury amid the flouts and jibes and jeers of many whoare 
now stampeding. In those dark days Conservatives continu- 
ally asked one another: ‘‘ Where should we be without the 
Morning Post?’’ All honour to the Die-Hards who faced 
obloquy, intrigue, and vituperation—whose seats were 
threatened by Coalition Whips, who were insulted in the 
House of Lords by the Birkenheads, or berated by Lord 
Curzon, and shouted down in the Commons by the Govern- 
ment claque, very few of whom were “in politics for their 
health.” Verily they have their reward in seeing such a 
scuttle of rabbits and rats, such a turning of coats as to 
make a cat laugh. The “spoils”? may have gone elsewhere 
—they always do—but it is the Grettons, the Rupert 
Gwynnes, the Page-Crofts, and others to whom we largely 
owe this transformation. 


ANOTHER vital factor in ridding the country of an 


odious incubus was the whilom Northcliffe Press. ‘Tell | 


_. it not in Gath, whisper it not in the 

: leaaaaeeaa streets of Askalon,” but the death of the 
genius and patriot who created this great 

organization was hailed in Downing Street as a deliver: 
ance. The Dope Press could not repress its exultation at 
the prospect of this power passing to Lord Northcliffe’s 
brother, Lord Rothermere, and when it was formally 
announced that he had acquired control of the Daily 
Mail, the Evening News, the Weekly Dispatch, and the 


Paris Daily Mail—while there was a probability of his | 
acquiring The Times—this was felt to be another of the 
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Coalition’s undeserved strokes of luck. Sanguine scribes 
explained that Lord Rothermere was so ardent an admirer 
of Mr. Lloyd George, that the independence of this great 
group of newspapers vis-d-vis Downing Street would be 
modified—in fact, it was hinted that the Northcliffe Press 
might become the chief pillar of the Coalition. We have 
no knowledge of the basis of this expectation. Judging by 
all available evidence, it had no foundation whatsoever. 
Lord Rothermere has a profound regard for the memory of 
his brother, and would be the last man to allow the sacred 
trust he has inherited to be impaired by supporting the 
claims of politicians who had become impossible. As a 
public-spirited man, with a great stake in the country, 
he could not uphold the Coalition if he would, and he would 
not if he could. That it is now in its grave is largely due to 
the daily, deadly criticism which its unspeakable policy in 
the Near East received at the hand of the Northcliffe Press, 
led by The Times. It is true that Lord Rothermere has 
written one article over his own name—after the despot 
had fallen—in the Daily Muil which might be interpreted 
as signifying a desire for the eventual return to power of 
Mr. Lloyd George. But his papers have played the game 
by the public, and we should be amazed if any of them 
worked for a restoration of the Welsh yoke. That they 
remain “independent”? towards the new Government is 
all to the good. His Majesty’s Ministers always need 
ginger, and it will be among Lord Rothermere’s functions 
to supply it. 


Mr. Luoyp Gror@E, as previously indicated, at once 
embarked on “‘a raging, tearing propaganda” on his own 

behalf. There are few things more costly 
a than propaganda, but the ex-Premier’s group 

is believed to be more richly endowed with 
this world’s goods than any other, thanks to the shameless 
manner in which Mr. Lloyd George or his agents have 
marketed Honours, for which the ‘“ new-rich”’ were pre- 
pared to pay anything. It is estimated that by such 
Means the Coalition-Liberal Fund, which started from 
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zero when the Coalition was formed, now amounts to 
anything up to £2,000,000. ‘his enables the ex-Prime 
Minister to command larger demonstrations with more 
brass bands at more railway stations than any other 
politician. These “ovations” will be duly magnified by 
the network of newspapers whose proprietary now adom 
the Baronetage and Peerage. The public should take all 
the clatter aroused by Mr. Lloyd George’s “ meteoric tours 
to the industrial centres ”’ with several pinches of salt. His 
tame journalists are over-eager to “stress””—to use their 
favourite word—the vastness of the crowds, while the 
Wizard himself is suspiciously anxious to emphasize “ the 
unprecedented warmth of my welcome.” There are always 
huge crowds in big towns on the smallest provocation, but 
whether “‘ The People””—into whose arms the agitator is 
precipitating himself—are as keen about him as he is keen 
to get their votes—as he was in 1918—we have our doubts. 
Electioneering experts aver that in many constituencies no 
more effective placard could be issued by any candidate 
than “ A vote for me is a vote against Lloyd George,” and 
that if one wished to damage an opponent one would 
circulate this device on the day of the poll, “ A vote for 
Blank is a vote for Lloyd George.” Let Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Sir Robert 
Horne, or any other of the Thirteen who joined the ex- 
Premier “in the wilderness,” try the effect of this latter 
poster. After all, it would state the exact truth. A vote 
for any of them is a vote for Lloyd George and nothing 
else. Then why not say so and give the electorate a 
chance of pronouncing for or against the Leader from 
whom they refuse to be parted ? 


WE cannot think that mere amiability is an adequate 
defence against aggressiveness. Bouquets are unavailing 
against brick-bats. It is already obvious 


Bouquets v. that Mr. Lloyd George—who is not in the | 


a best of tempers—intends to collect all the 
brick-bats he can find and hurl them at his successors. 
He may preach brotherly love towards the Boche and 
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“broadmindedness”’ towards the Bolshevik—he may 
publicly consecrate the remainder of his life to the sacred 
cause of universal peace in the presence of Free Church- 
men—but he has nothing but envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness for any Englishmen who dare with- 
stand him—as we learnt anew from his foul attack on 
Lord Gladstone, as we shall learn afresh every day of the 
General Election in which he finds himself engulfed under 
very different circumstances to those he contemplated. We 
were back at Limehouse within forty-eight hours of his 
ignominious ejection from office. As ‘“‘a wild man in the 
wilderness ’’ he would raise the North of England against 
the South, the masses against the classes, if he could 
thereby score a point against those who have committed 
what this unconscious humorist terms the “Crime against 
the Nation” of putting him out of Downing Street, 
Chequers, and all the other delights which he had come 
to regard as his peculiar and permanent prerogative. Any 
attempt to restrain his flow of Billingsgate by compli- 
ments will only recoil on its amiable authors. As well 
placate a man-eater with a Bath-bun. Nor is it fair that 
men who supported the Coalition, which has perished 
“unwept, unhonoured and unsung,” should carry Coalition 
jargon into the new Government, to which they have made 
a twelfth-hour rally. We are moved to register this protest 
by a somewhat gushing speech, delivered in Manchester of 
all places—where Mr. Lloyd George had himself exuded 
venom—by a popular Lancashire nobleman, who permitted 
himself to observe : 

We have got to look at what he has done, and there is not a man or woman 

who ought not to be full of gratitude for the enormous services which he rendered 
to this country during the war. He was an asset which the country would 
be ungrateful if it did not always remember. I will never believe that he did 
any single thing that he did not do conscientiously, believing that it would be 
to the good of the country. 
We are sick of this sort of thing, which has not the merit 
of being either new or true. Simultaneously, Mr. Lloyd 
George was applying every epithet he could lay his tongue 
to against the new Government. That is what we mean 
when we say that bouquets are futile against brick-bats. 
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EvENTS moved rapidly after the Carlton Club meeting, 
but Mr. Bonar Law could not formally undertake to form 

a Government until he had held a Party 
2 ecil meeting and obtained a Party mandate. This 

was duly provided by a representative gather- 
ing of Unionist Peers and Members of Parliament at the 
Hotel Cecil (October 23rd), after which he went to Bucking- 
ham Palace to kiss hands on becoming Prime Minister. 
During the preceding four days there had been the usual 
alarums and excursions of politicians, and the customary 
‘shaves’ as to who would and who would not get under 
the Bonar Law umbrella. Few of these forecasts of 
“probable Ministers’ were exhilarating, though all were 
amusing because showing that “ practical politicians ”— 
who would never hear a word against the Coalition, 
which they had regarded as an ideal form of Government 
until October 19th, violently denouncing all critics as 
“‘ disloyal ”’—were rapidly transferring their facile allegiance 
from Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd George to 
the new Cabinet-maker, and were clamouring to fill any 
vacancies that might be caused by disappearance of the 
thirteen. That they simultaneously lauded Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain sky high as a statesman and a patriot, and 
passed fulsome resolutions in his honour, was merely to 
add hypocrisy to numerous other attributes which disable 
one from admiring anything in the up-to-date politician 
except his mobility. Mr. Bonar Law’s discourse at the Hotel 
Cecil, though received with as rapturous applause as would 
have greeted any utterance by any man occupying his posi- 
tion on such an occasion, accentuated the existing impres- 
sion in some quarters that Mr. Lloyd George’s successor 
would look too exclusively through Front Bench spectacles. 
Responsible statesmen cling to the idea that politics consist 
in ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number of Front 
Benchers.”” So long as the Mandarins are satisfied with | 
the apportionment of “‘the spoils,’ nothing else matters. 
One fine day they will have a similar rude awakening as | 
the politicians of Italy, who like ours imagined that state- | 
craft consisted in ringing the changes among themselves. 
Now they know better. 
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At the moment of going to press comes to hand the 
following list of appointments in Mr. Bonar Law’s new 

Ministry—the bulk of whom will presumably 
ame constitute the Cabinet : 


THE Marquis oF SALISBURY. 
Lord President of the Council and Deputy Leader of the House 
of Lords. 
Viscount CAvE. 
Lord Chancellor. 
Mr. Stantey Batpwiy, M.P. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. W. C. Bripareman, M.P. 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 
THe Marquis Curzon OF KEDLESTON. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Leader of the House 
of Lords. 
THE DUKE or DEVONSHIRE. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Viscount PEEL. 
Secretary of State for India. 
THe Earu or DERBY. 
Secretary of State for War. 
Mr. L. C. M. S. Amery, M.P. 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Sm Puirre Lioyp-GREAME, M.P. 
President of the Board of Trade. 
Smr ARTHUR GRIFFITH-BoscAWEN, M.P. 
Minister of Health. 
Tue Hon. E. F. L. Woop, M.P. 
President of the Board of Education 
Sm Rosert A. Sanvers, M.P. 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Viscount Novar. 
Secretary for Scotland. 
Mr. Dovatas M. Hoga, K.C. 
Attorney-General. 
Tue Hon. Witit1am Watson, K.C. 
Lord Advocate. 


Although some of the above are open to criticism, and 
there is “‘too much Coalition” about Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Cabinet-making, it is a distinct improvement on the 
depressing forecasts of knowing newspapers. The new 
Government is not exclusively composed of ‘“ Duds” 
or “ Rats.” The public are immensely relieved to note 
the entire absence of the fatal 13, some of whom 
were already making pathetic bids for further oppor- 
tunities of displaying their deficiency in Statecraft. Lord 
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Salisbury enters the Government with a completely 
untarnished record, after rendering memorable service at 
a critical juncture. It seems only the other day that 
he was unceremoniously ejected by Parliamentary time- 
servers from the Chairmanship of the Unionist Recon- 
struction Committee, because he could not toe the line 
to the Downing Street despot. As Leader of the Indepen- 
dent Conservative Peers he had a thankless task, because 
most of his followers preferred to “curse the Coalition ” 
in their smoking-rooms to taking any active part in opposing 
it. Often single-handed he had to beard the calculated 
arrogance of Lord Curzon, who treated the House of Lords 
like a pack of schoolboys, and the Lord Chancellor, whose 
insolence to all who dared differ from him, was the chief 
and most constant weapon in his arsenal of invective. 
In accepting the Leadership of the Die-Hards, Lord Salis. 
bury sounded the knell of the Coalition. He provided a 
rallying-ground for Conservatism. He now becomes Lord 
President of the Council and Deputy Leader of the House 
of Lords, which, with Lord Curzon interned in the Foreign 
Office, probably means that the former will be the regular 


leader. 


Lorp Curzon has succeeded in pulling himself together 
during the last few weeks, but must nevertheless be deemed 

, lucky in getting a fresh start, as he was 
san Curzon’s .. wedded to Coalitionism that he could not 
” brook any criticism of its colossal blunders. 
If he could abandon his inveterate habit of regarding man- 
kind as so many blackbeetles, he might play a considerable 
part. Any successor to Viscount Birkenhead in the Lord 
Chancellorship would have been an improvement. Hope 
was entertained that one of the few great personalities 
in our public life, Lord Carson, would be forced on to the 
Woolsack, or, failing him, that Lord Sumner might sit 
there. However, Lord Cave enjoys the respect of his 
contemporaries. If we remember aright, he was almost 
the only prominent lawyer who showed any moral courage 
during the Marconi scandal. Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s appoint- 
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ment as Chancellor of the Exchequer is universally approved 
because though a man of his grit had no right to remain 
so long in the Coalition, the manner of his exit largely 
compensated for his previous passivity. Lord Derby was 
wont to amaze everybody by his weakness for Mr. Lloyd 
George—who on his side was only awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to savage “ Mayfair” and “ Belgravia ”—but 
at least Lord Derby protested against the Wizard’s Franco- 
phobe policy and his presence in the new Government 
should help to reassure France, who was not unnaturally 
perturbed by Mr. Bonar Law’s last unofficial effort in 
international affairs. A welcome appointment, especially 
popular in Scotland, is that of Viscount Novar (Sir Ronald 
Munro-Ferguson), one of the most successful of recent 
Governors-General of Australia, just as the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the new Colonial Secretary was among the very best 
of the Governors-General of Canada. These two should 
be able to restore that liaison between Downing Street 
and the Dominions which had been lost amid those exciting 
European “ stunts” in which Amateur Diplomacy imagined 
itself to excel. 


Mr. AMERY was another of the men whose continuance 
in the Coalition surprised his friends who value his character 
: and ability. Unlike most of his colleagues, 
ae the he could at any rate plead that he was doing 
really valuable and Imperial and National 

work. Single-handed he constrained the Government to 
make the first serious move in Imperial emigration, while 
his resource at the Admiralty in resisting the blundering 
Geddes axe was beyond praise. He should do well as First 
Lord. Mr. Bridgeman cannot fail to be an improvement on 
Mr. Shortt. Mr. Edward Wood was another fish out of water 
in a Coalition of ‘‘ Careerists,’’ and one could only marvel at his 
patience in sticking it out, as he is not of the type who would 
compromise his honour for the joys of office. The new 
Government is weak in platform ability, nor will it compen- 
sate for this void by any “‘soft-sawdering”’ of opponents 
who are “ out for blood.” But it is weakest of all in the 
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absence of the Die-Hards from its Councils. To them it 
owes its existence, and the instinct of self-preservation, if 
no finer feeling, should have prompted the inclusion of more 
than their leader—Lord Salisbury. They would have con- 
tributed that “‘ punch” that would save the Bonar Law 
Government from the danger of merely following the line 
of least resistance which ultimately kills all enthusiasm, 


Moreover, the Die-Hards are the only group of Conservatives _ 


who make any appeal to the “ Man in the Street” as apart 
from “‘the Mugwump in the Office ’—we accept a certain 
amount of mugwumpery as inevitable in all Governments, 
but there can be too much of a good thing, and there are too 
many mugwumps in the new Government, just as there is 
too little pugnacity. Everyone is puzzled by the absence 
of the Duke of Northumberland’s name from Mr. Bonar 
Law’s list. The Government is not so rich in brains and 
backbone as all that. Let us hope that the General Election 
may result in the return of sufficient stalwarts to compel 
a reconstruction that, by making the Ministry less like its 
predecessor, would prolong its existence and place it more 
in sympathy with the vast electorate, which, having been 
misled during many years by a propagandist Press con- 
cerning Mr. Lloyd George and all his works, is naturally 
somewhat sceptical over the permutations and combina- 
tions of politicians, many of whom pronounced him to be 
‘indispensable.’ How completely out of touch the 
Coalition Press was with popular opinion is apparent from 
so symptomatic an article as that contributed by Colonel 
Repington to the Daily Telegraph (October 25th)—a 
journal that had sung the praises of the Coalition in general 
and its Chief in particular as persistently and insistently 
as any other. The Daily Telegraph in season and out of 


season declared that no other Prime Minister than Mr. | Cor 
i 


Lloyd George was ‘‘thinkable,” while it assailed everybody, 
whether Die-Hards or Wee Frees, who dared criticize any of | 


his actions. Here is Colonel Repington’s carefully con- | to 


sidered judgment on recent events: 


The Carlton Club decision has had the curious result of temporarily eliminating 
most of the elder statesmen from the party That is often an advantage, for 
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suppression of youth has been a great handicap in the past, and the moral remains 
that no one is indispensable. Too much Olympian or temperamental detach- 
ment of the older men from their party may easily lead to their complete super- 
session. 

The public generally regard a sweep-out in Downing Street with favourable 
eyes. The English people do not like, and have never liked, personal politics, 
nor the long dominance of one man. Teople want a change, and that is why 
we see the end of the Coalition everywhere acclaimed with pleasure, and scarcely 
anywhere with regret. The pendulum has been too long prevented from 
swinging. Now it is free, and in three weeks’ time we shall see some remarkable 
changes. 


Is it too much to hope that hereafter our contemporary 
may be somewhat less pontifical and contemptuous of the 
opinions of those unable to share the facile faith that the 
sun rises and sets in Downing Street ? 


THE General Election is already in full swing and will be 
decided a fortnight before the appearance of another number 

of the National Review. It will be ancient 
ea history even before this issue reaches some 

of its more distant readers. No sensible 
person pretends to have an inkling as to what may or 
may not happen when the twenty million electors, including 
an immense number of women, enter the polling booths 
on November 15th. All forecasts are mere guesswork. 
With so many new voters and several fresh groups, there is 
nothing to guide the expert. The optimists, of course, 
are always with us. They abound in all Parties, and are 
as confident as usual that it will be “ all right on the night ” 
with their particular bunch. Will the new Government 
get an effective working majority, ie. a majority over all 
other parties? That is the crucial question. Who can 
say? There are no signs of a “landslide” in any direction 
—nevertheless, there might be a landslide either towards 
Conservatism or, alternatively, the rosy anticipations of the 
more sanguine Labour Leaders might be verified and Labour 
“sweep the board.” Let us resolve even in that eventuality 
to “keep our hair on.” A shrewd and ardent Labour 
politician once observed to a friend of the present writer, 
“TI sincerely hope there may not be a Labour Government 


in shis country, because it would be more timid than any 
VOL. LXXX 23 
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other Government.” Labour is formidable as an adjunct 
or as an opposition because it works on the apprehensions 
of nervous Ministers—in power it would inherit this nervous- 
ness and become terrified of moving in any direction. 
England is not Russia. 


WE sincerely hope that there may be a solid majority of 
real Conservatives in the new Parliament and above all that 
’ the balance of power may not lodge with 
a the sham Conservatives who sold every pass 
vation 
to Mr. Lloyd George and would repeat the 
performance to-morrow. Dependence on _ Birkenheadism 
or Lloyd-Georgism for its existence would knock out any 
stuffing there may be in the Bonar Law Cabinet and 
practically put the clock back to where it was in September. 
Better than this would be a Parliamentary majority of 
Coalitioners, Wee Frees and Labour forming a Government 
drawn from those three parties with the Conservatives in 
opposition. The main thing is not that particular Con- 
servatives should fill particular places, but that Con- 
servatism should regain its soul, whatever may happen to 
its body, though we believe the latter would be all right if 
the former found salvation. To be in opposition, fighting 
against the measures it detests and the men it distrusts 
on behalf of its own principles, is a decent self-respecting 
existence for any Party. To be in office doing the dirty 
work of a demagogue is a despicable occupation. The new 
Government may be out almost as soon as it is in, and thus 
rank among our short-lived administrations, or it might 
obtain a sufficient majority to enable some of the Coalition 
messes to be wiped up. At the end of October the quidnuncs 
are all at sea as to which way the cat will jump. 


Mrs. Asquitu’s diaries have laid her open to a certain 
amount of criticism, but she has succeeded in writing an 


account of the capture of the Government | 


” by the Radical Party in 1905, which appears 
to be much more accurate than some of the unfortunate 
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passages in her previous pages, which were immediately 
challenged by those concerned. At any other time this 
“revelation”? would have riveted the attention of the 
political world, which is only seriously interested in the 
making and unmaking of Governments. But during 
the last few weeks politicians have been too preoccupied to 
take note of Mrs. Asquith’s account of a former Unionist 
débacle. It is melancholy to be obliged to recognize that 
the disaster which overtook our Party in 1905 should have 
been largely due to the delightful personality of its leader, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, which enabled him to persuade his 
followers that black was not black nor white white, because 
both were a species of grey. In the more recent moral 
disaster that has befallen Unionism, the same charming 
figure placed his great talents and Parliamentary prestige 
at the service of a Limehouse demagogue, who sought to 
establish his own ascendancy by creating general anarchy. 
No Party could stand the strain of facing both ways in 
1905 any more than it can now. The end came in 
November 1905. On the thirteenth of that month, we are 
informed by Mrs. Asquith, “Henry came into my 
bedroom at Cavendish Square, where I was having my 
hair washed, and told me that he had seen Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,” with whom he had discussed inter 
alia Russia and Germany. “ Henry was glad to find him 
sound on Germany. He dislikes the Kaiser, and thinks 
him a dangerous, restless, mischief-making man.” This 
pregnant sentence should sink into many minds, especially 
those of the “ wild men” of the Radical Party, who have 
always unjustly imagined that their pro-Boer leader during 
the South African War was also a pro-German. This Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman never was, as has been stated 
more than once in the National Review. Nor, as we have 
always recognized, was Mr. Asquith a pro-German, either 
before or during the war—whatever he may be to-day. 
The gravamen of his offence is that he allowed the pro- 
German faction of his Cabinet, headed by Mr. Lloyd George, 
to get such control between 1911 and 1914 that Germany 
became convinced that a Liberal Government would be 
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“too proud to fight” when she went on the warpath, 
However, that is another story. 


AFTER dismissing Russia and Germany, Sir Henry and 
Mr. Asquith came to the real business in hand, namely, 
re Cabinet-making, as the former by this date 
a der” anticipated being sent for by the King, and 

wished to have his colleague’s views. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was evidently nettled, if we 
may believe Mrs. Asquith, because “‘ that ingenious person, 
Richard Burdon Haldane (now Viscount Haldane) had 
suggested that I (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) should 
go to the House of Lords, a place for which I have neither 
liking, training, nor ambition. In this case you (Mr. Asquith) 
would lead the House of Commons.” We have all heard 
of the “‘ Liberal-Imperialist Plot” to manceuvre Sir Henry 
into ‘‘another place,” and here is an Asquith version 


of it: 


On December 4, 1905, the night before Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
kissed hands with King Edward, he had an interview with Sir Edward Grey, 
in which the latter had put his own situation with painful fidelity before 
him, and on the morning of the 5th C.-B. sent for Henry to talk things over 
before he went to the Palace. 

I will here quote from my diary: 

**On December 5, 1905, C.-B. and Henry had a moving interview. No 
one could have been straighter and nicer than Campbell-Bannerman was to 
him. He told him of the talk he had had the night before with Sir Edward 
Grey. He spoke well of him, and said he was a regular Grey, and had all the 
defects of his qualities. He added that he (C.-B.) was well aware that Henry 
was better equipped to lead the House of Commons than he was ; that he easily 
recognized this; but that, after standing all the stress and strain of the last 
few years, he did not wish people to say that he had run away when the pinch 
came—he could not bear the idea that any one should think he was a coward. 

“Henry answered that the position was almost too delicate and personal 
for them to discuss; but C.-B. pressed him to say frankly everything that was 
in his mind. Henry pointed out what a fearful labour C,-B. would find the 
combination of leading the House and being Prime Minister, as they were 


practically two men’s work; that no one could possibly accuse him of being | 


a coward; that the House of Lords was without a leader, and that it was 
placing him (Henry) in a cruel and impossible position if under the circum- 
stances Edward Grey refused to take office ; he was his dearest friend as well 
as supporter, and to join a Government without such a friend would be personal 
pain to him, as they had never worked apart from one another.” 


Mrs. Asquith adds: 
‘“‘ Edward Grey is not only perfettly fearless, but prides himself upon his 
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own characteristics. He wants nothing for himself, but would like Henry to 
lead the House of Commons and Haldane to be Lord Chancellor. 

“Henry ended by telling me he had gone himself to see Grey after his 
conversation with Morley, and had found him in an uncompromising three- 
cornered humour. 

“‘On Wednesday (the 6th of December) . . . Henry went . . . to see C.-B. 
and Herbert Gladstone came to talk over the whole situation with me. Herbert 
told me that he himself had urged C.-B. to go to the House of Lords and thus 
remove all difficulties ; that he had impressed upon him how hard his father 
(Mr. Gladstone) had found combining the Office of Prime Minister and Leader 
of the House ; but C.-B. had answered that his wife was to arrive from Scotland 
at seven that night and that she would be the final arbiter; at which Herbert 
had left him to come to me, feeling pretty sure that he would go to the Lords.”” 


Meanwhile, 


“In view of Edward Grey’s difficulty in joining the Government, he (Henry) 
had done what he never thought possible—he had been to C.-B. and made 
a great personal appeal to him. 

“Henry (to me): ‘I said, “It is no use going over the ground again, my 
dear C.-B. I make a personal appeal to you, which I’ve never done before ; 
I urge you to go to the House of Lords and solve this difficulty.” I could see 
that C.-B. was moved, but he repeated what you tell me he said to Herbert 
Gladstone about the arrival of his wife, and that he wished her to be the final 
arbiter; with which our interview ended.’ 

“The next morning... Henry ... told me that C.-B. had said to his 
secretary, Sinclair, that morning at breakfast that he had had a talk with his 
lady the night before, and that she had said : 

** No surrender !°* 

***T don’t often make up my mind, Sinclair, but I’ve done it now—I shan’t 
go to the Lords.’ 

“ After Sinclair had told him this Henry went to see C.-B. 

“HENRY (to me): ‘He looked white and upset and began like a man who, 
having taken the plunge, meant to make the best of it. He spoke in a rapid, 
rather cheerful and determined manner: ‘I’m going to stick to the Commons, 
Asquith, so will you go and tell Grey he may have the Foreign Office and 
Haldane the War Office ?”*” 


It will be generally, if not universally, agreed that the only 
person who distinguished herself in this affair was Lady 
Campbell-Bannerman. The first-fruits of this decision was 
a famous article in The Times (informed, it is believed, by 
Lord Rosebery) that Sir Edward Grey had refused the 
Foreign Office. The sequel is related by Mrs. Asquith. 


“Henry had a line from Haldane : 
‘7th December, 1905. 
‘My Dear A., 
‘I have talked the question over with E.G. and have induced him 

to reconsider his position as regards the F.O. He is to see C,-B. in the morning. 

‘My decision will follow his after he has seen C.-B. 

‘Ever yours affectly, 
‘R. B. H. 
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** After reading this Henry left me and went to see Lord Haldane. At 
12 o'clock Herbert Gladstone came into my boudoir, his face shining with happi- 
ness; he opened his arms and said: 
***Tt's all right, Margot !° 
*** Not possible !* I exclaimed. 
‘* HERBERT: ‘ Yes—Grey and Haldane are both in, and the two men that 
deserve gold medals are Spender and Acland.’ 
“Herbert could hardly speak of Henry’s conduct throughout the whole 
anxious week without emotion, and ended by saying: 
*** You have done nobly throughout, Margot, and I’ve been much struck 
by your wisdom and generosity.’ At which I burst into tears.” 


ANOTHER passage from Mrs. Asquith’s latest Autobiography 
may conceivably have some bearing on current events, 

, She purports to give a version of the crisis 
Whe a t——? 5, July-August 1914, when the Asquith 
Government, taken completely unawares by the long pre- 
meditated German aggression, was all at sixes and sevens, 
Mrs. Asquith refers cryptically to certain Cabinet intrigues 
which hampered the policy her husband favoured. After 
dinner on Friday, July 3lst—a day on which, as we know 
from the White Paper, Sir Edward Grey had had a 
deplorable conversation with the French Ambassador in 
London (M. Paul Cambon)—deplorable, we regret to say, 
on the English side—Mrs. Asquith tells us: 


“Mr. Montagu (Financial Secretary to the Treasury) came in, and, after 
exchanging a few words, he seized me by the arm and said in a violent whisper: 

“** We ought to mobilize to-morrow and declare it! I wish X—— and 
Z—— could be crushed for ever! their influence is most pernicious: would 
you believe it, they are all against any form of action !*” 


These sinister figures, X and Z , who by playing the 
German game endangered the peace of the world, were 
clearly Cabinet Ministers. Surely the democracy is entitled to 
have their names. Two days later (Sunday, August 2nd), 
according to Mrs. Asquith : 


‘*Mr. Montagu dined with us. . . . Though gloomy and depressed, he was 
less excited than he had been on the previous Friday. 

“* Till last night,’ he said, ‘I had hoped against hope that we might have 
been able to keep out of this war, but my hopes have vanished. All the men 
I’ve seen feel like me except X: , who is intriguing with that scoundrel 
Z——. I asked the Attorney-General yesterday what was going to be said 
upon specie in the House to-morrow, and he answered : 


“**** Don’t worry! none of us can say at this moment what resignations | 


the Prime Minister may or may not have in his hands at to-morrow’s Cabinet. 
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“Feeling profoundly indignant, I thought of saying: 

“* All right! You can warn these men that nothing will affect my hus- 
band; he will form a Coalition with the other side, and then they will be done 
for.” But, as there was no one whose judgment I particularly valued on the 
Opposition benches, I refrained, and contented myself by asking if he really 
thought X: and Z would resign at the next day’s Cabinet. We were 
interrupted by O coming into the room, and, not having seen him for 
some days, and knowing that he knew the inner workings of X ’3 mind, 
I asked him if it was really true that X was intriguing with the Pacifists, 
to which O replied : 

“*He has always loathed militarism, as you know, since the days of the 
Boer War, and has an inferior crowd round him, but, until he knows how much 
backing he will have in the country, I doubt if he will commit himself. * 


This would almost seem to indicate the identity of the un- 
conscionable X——who so late as August 2nd was, according 
to Mr. Montagu, if we may believe Mrs. Asquith, intriguing 
“ with that scoundrel Z——.”’ Indeed, many people will infer 
that it could be no other than Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
peculiar réle at this crisis has never been elucidated. He 
might usefully devote one of his many platform speeches 
to this topic, or add a chapter to the £100,000 Autobio- 
graphy the proceeds of which are pledged to “ charitable 
purposes.” Failing his making a clean breast of it, Lord 
Crewe or Viscount Grey might oblige. Who again is Z : 
described as a “scoundrel”? Won’t Mr. Montagu enl'ghten 
our darkness. He is now a man of abundant leisure and 


oes 


was evidently ‘“‘in the know.” 


By no means the least important event of the past month 
was the announcement that the control of The Times, which 
had been the subject of conflicting ramours— 
not all reassuring—reverts to the Walter 
family. The shares owned by Lord Northcliffe, as well as 
those owned by Sir John Ellerman, have been acquired 
by Mr. John Walter. It is added that ‘‘ Major the Hon. 
John Jacob Astor is associated with Mr. Walter in this 
transaction.”” The statement adds: 


The Times 


It is the intention and object of Mi. Walter and Major Astor to maintain 
the highest traditions of 7’he Times and to ensure its continuance as a national 
institution conducted solely in the best interests of the nation and the Empire. 
The Times is no ordinary newspaper—its control is as impor- 
tant as the control of the Government. It is a national 
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institution. Its reversion to the family under whose 
auspices it became the leading journal of the world is a 
matter of universal satisfaction which is not abated by the 
announcement of the association of Major Astor with this 
development. Although not yet known to the general 


public, Major Astor has many friends among whom there | 


are no two opinions as to his character. He is universally 
described as “‘ one of the best,”’ and though he bears a famous 


American name he has always been regarded by his brother | 


officers as well as by the rank and file in his regiment as a 
typical Englishman. We can pay no higher compliment 
to anyone. Mr. John Walter could not have made a wiser 
choice of partner, and he is to be warmly congratulated on 
his sagacity. Lord Northcliffe on several occasions told 
the present writer that he expected and hoped The Times 
would ultimately come back to the Walter family. 
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A LESSON IN STATESMANSHIP 


THREE great dangers confront the world to-day, Pan- 
Germanism, Bolshevism, and the spirit of nationalism 
in the Near and Middle East. Pan-Germanism sought 
by means of war to achieve the domination of the Western 
world. This domination was to be obtained in three ways : 
first, by the defeat of France, which would have enabled 
Germany to secure naval bases in French and Belgian 
harbours and thus to strike in the most effective manner 
at British sea-power; secondly, by securing complete 
control over the Austrian Empire to realize the dream of 
Mittel-Europa, or a great Central European State with 
about 130 million inhabitants; thirdly, by an Alliance 
with Turkey and by controlling the Berlin-Baghdad Railway, 
to frustrate Russia’s designs on Constantinople and to extend 
German influence in the Near East, and thus to secure the 
means of attacking Great Britain in Egypt and India, even 
if that Power retained her supremacy at sea. 

Germany was defeated, but the Peace Settlement which 
played into her hands and the Russian Revolution which 
she had engineered, left her with the means of making at 
no very distant date another bid for world domination. 
For the time being it is true she had to abandon the hope 
of challenging France on land or Great Britain on the sea, 
but the chaotic conditions which the Treaty of Versailles 
established in Central Europe justified the hope that those 
peoples might yet be absorbed by the familiar methods 
of peaceful penetration, while the Russian Revolution 


| afforded her not only an alternative route to the East, 


but by the organization under German management of 
Russia’s resources and of the Red Armies, to overthrow 
the whole fabric of the Peace Settlement in the Near East 
and in Europe. 

The only chance of inducing Germany to abandon these 
aims was to render her powerless to pursue them. This 


_ Might perhaps have been done by the maintenance of the 


Entente Alliance, which might have been strengthened by 
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the inclusion of Holland and Scandinavia, even if America had 
held aloof. The immense prestige of the Allies immediately 
after the Armistice might have secured such results. Or, 
again, the end might have been obtained by the break 


up of the German Federation. But the Idealist and | 


the International Jew stepped in to prevent the establish- 
ment of a real peace, and successfully diverted the attention 
of the world from the primary object of building up a strong 
combination of Powers against Germany and Russia by 
the tempting bait of a League of Nations, the result of 
which is the establishment of a very expensive but singularly 
uninteresting debating society at Geneva. 

Everything possible has been done to further German 
aims in Central Europe by driving Austria to despair, by 
dismembering Hungary, and by the refusal to allow that 
country to have a monarchy. The idea of a nation actually 
wanting a king rather than a gang of corrupt politicians 
at its head is, of course, very shocking to the democratic 
spirit. 

German designs on Russia have received no less assist- 
ance at our hands. There were only two possible methods 
of dealing with the Bolsheviks; one was to crush them 
by force of arms, the other was to treat them as outcasts 
and to refuse to have any dealings with miscreants who 
aimed at the overthrow of civilization. Had the latter 
course been adopted, the Russian people would have known 
that their only chance of being re-admitted to the 
community of nations and of restoring their prosperity 
was the overthrow of the Soviet tyranny, and the spirit of 
revolt would have been proportionately encouraged. As 
it is, that patriotic and religious movement which is seething 
under the surface in Russia, which is burning to throw off 
the yoke of the anti-Christian Jew, which realizes that 


Bolshevism is in the main a Jew conspiracy to destroy. 


Christianity and the spirit of nationalism in Russia, as 4 
step towards the overthrow of Christian civilization all 
over the world—that movement has been deliberately 


discouraged by the persistent efforts of British statesmen | 
to recognize the Soviet, to bolster it up and to afford it) 
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every facility for intrigue and propaganda in other 
countries. 

With Pan-Germanism and with Bolshevism no com- 
promise has ever been possible. They have to be fought. 
That is presumably why by a strange perversity our policy 
in regard to both has been based on compromise and con- 
ciliation, with the results that we have quarrelled with 
France, that Germany has avoided the consequences of 
defeat and has escaped the payment of reparations, while 
Bolshevism is steadily extending its influence all over the 
world, has concluded a Treaty with Germany, which is 
organizing the Red Armies for the next great war, and has 
gained an advanced base in Ireland for an attack on Great 
Britain, its principal enemy. 

The great Duke of Wellington used to remark that of 
all the campaigns in which he had fought the one which 
taught him most was the disastrous campaign in Flanders 
in 1794, because it afforded a striking series of examples of 
how not to conduct a war. British statesmanship in the 
four years which have elapsed since the Armistice is of price- 
less value as exemplifying how not to conduct foreign policy. 
Indeed, in almost every instance the right course has been the 
exact opposite to the one we have pursued. But in no case 
isthe perversity of our policy so obvious as in the Near East. 
There we have for some inexplicable reason supported a 
policy which was so clearly opposed to British interests 
that nobody in this country has been found to defend it, 
nor has any single representative of the British Govern- 
ment offered any explanation of it. How have we dealt 
with the third great danger, the nationalist Movement in the 
Near and Middle East—one of the most dangerous weapons 
in the hands of Germany and Russia ? 

The principle of self-determination, on which the Peace 
Settlement was professedly based, naturally afforded a 
great stimulus to the nationalist sentiment which had been 
increasing in influence all over the East ever since the 
Japanese victory over Russia in 1905, but what rendered 
the movement peculiarly dangerous was our treatment 


it) of Turkey and the provisions of the Peace Settlement in 


regard to Mesopotamia and Palestine. 
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The Great War was essentially a conflict betwetn 


Christian Powers, and Turkey’s alliance with Germany | 
did not affect the religious or national sentiment of the | 


Mohammedan world as a whole. The Young Turk Party 
was in the main a gang of free-thinking, political and military 
adventurers, largely composed of Salonika Jews, in whose 
hands the Sultan was a mere puppet. The Moslem subjects 
of Great Britain and France fought with as much enthusiasm 


against their co-religionists of Turkey as they would have | 
against any other enemy. But in the later stages of the | 
war other issues were raised. By dint of British subsidies, | 


the Sheriff of Mecca was induced to proclaim himself the 
rightful guardian of the Holy Places of Islam, and the 
Mohammedans of India saw with some dismay the British 


attempting to disrupt the unity of Islam by supporting | 
the title of one whom they regarded as a usurper against | 


the supreme authority of the Caliph. But worse was to 
follow. The Peace Settlement deprived the Caliph not 
merely of his guardianship over Mecca and Medina, but 
over the Holy Places of Palestine and Mesopotamia as well ; 
and, as a still greater outrage, he was subjected to the 
apparently needless humiliation of being guarded in his 
own capital of Constantinople by the troops of the Christian 
Powers, and thus deprived of even the semblance of 
sovereignty over that seat of the temporal and spiritual 
authority of Sunni Mohammedanism. It is quite true 
that the so-called “‘ Caliphate Agitation’? has been to a 
great extent manufactured for political purposes and has 
been encouraged by Bolshevist agencies, but there is no 
doubt that in India the religious sentiment of Moslems 
has been roused by the indignity of the Caliph’s situation. 
Elsewhere, and especially in Turkey, the movement is 
rather nationalist and political than religious. The fact is, 
that while part of the Moslem world sees in the disruption 
of the Turkish Empire an attempt on the part of the 
Christian Powers to destroy the unity and strength of Islam, 


the other part sees in it a struggle between the East and | 
the West, an attempt on the part of the West to bring the 


East into subjection, and it is not therefore surprising that 
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the Turks are regarded as the champions not merely of 
the Crescent against the Cross but of the National spirit 
of the East. 

In order to ensure that in this struggle the whole of 
Islam would be solidly against us, we broke our promises 
to the Arabs of the Hedjaz, who had been our faithful allies 
in the war, by establishing a Jewish home in Palestine, 
and by continuing to hold Palestine and Mesopotamia 
under a mandate from the League of Nations, the purpose 
of which is naturally unintelligible to them. This policy, 
however immoral, might be comprehensible did it confer 
any advantage on the British Empire, but as it merely 
involves a drain on our resources in men and money with 
no compensating advantages, it is inexplicable. Incident- 


| ally, it may be remarked that Zionism has inflicted 
| irreparable injury on the Jews by splitting Judaism into 


two opposing camps. The most far-seeing Jews see that 
the claim of the Jews to be a separate nation must be dis- 
astrous to the favoured position they have secured in most 
European countries, and is mainly responsible for the recent 
revival of anti-Semitism. Some hope has hitherto existed 
that we might withdraw from these territories and resign 
the mandates, but we have now committed ourselves to 
a Treaty guaranteeing military and financial support to 
Feisul in Mesopotamia for the next twenty years. The 
great advantage of this policy is that it pleases nobody ; 
it is extremely distasteful to the Arabs, it has committed 
the British tax-payer to the defence of a region in which 
he has no interest and which is contiguous to the territories 
of two great military powers, Turkey and Russia. It also 
profoundly offends the susceptibilities of all our Moslem 
subjects. It might have been supposed that if we were to 
undertake these tremendous obligations in distant parts of 
the world, we should at least try to remain on friendly terms 
with the formidable Power from whom we had wrested these 
territories, and thus to conciliate, as far as possible, the 


_ outraged feeling of Moslems. Curiously enough, this was 
| exactly what Turkey wanted, and what is more curious 


still, contrary to our own interest, contrary to the wishes 
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of our Allies, we deliberately and gratuitously drove her into 
the arms of her and our enemies. 

The Ottoman Turk has and always will have one great 
enemy, Russia, for the simple reason that Constantinople 
has been the goal of every nation powerful enough to claim 
it, and Russia’s trade and commerce are at the mercy of 
the Power which controls it. For this reason Turkey was the 
natural ally of Great Britain throughout the nineteenth 
century. Our Entente with Russia altered the situation, 
The Young Turk Revolution, followed by the Balkan War of 
of 1912 and the increasing commercial and military influence 


of Germany in the Near East, all tended to estrange Turkey | 
from Great Britain. Whether this result could or could not | 


have been avoided we need not now inquire. There was 


always a strong pro-British Party in Turkey, and even when 
the Young Turks succeeded in rushing their country into | 


war, it was for her not a war against Britain or France but 
against Russia. To her it seemed not unnaturally that a 
Russian victory in the war must be disastrous to Turkey, 
and they accordingly threw in their lot with Germany. 
The Russian Revolution, however, produced a profound 
change in the attitude of Turkey, and with the disappear- 
ance of the Russian danger, the most far-sighted men in 
Turkey, including Mustapha Kemal, favoured a separate 
peace with the Entente. The Young Turks were, however, 
too powerful, and the result was the destruction of the 
Turkish Empire and the relegation of the Turks to Anatolia. 
Had they been left in peace in their exhausted condition, 
the old relations with Great Britain might have been restored 
and the unrest among British Moslems have been dissipated, 
but the creation of a friendly Turkey required statesman- 
ship which was conspicuous by its absence. It is true that 
the Allies had pledged themselves during the war to the break 
up of the Turkish Empire and the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe, though their utterances on these subjects were 
vague and frequently contradictory. If, however, the British 
Government had wanted to come to an understanding with 
the Turks, there were innumerable opportunities for doing 
so. The Young Turks and all they had stood for had 
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disappeared, and their fellow-countrymen never cherished 
the illusion that Bolshevist Russia was any less hostile to 
their interests than Tsarist Russia had been. By great 
good fortune, the chief obstacle in the way of an understand- 
ing with Turkey was removed by the fact that the Italians, 
who had been promised Smyrna in April 1917, subsequently 
declined it. For this promise Mr. Lloyd George is under- 
stood to have been mainly responsible, and the fact that 
we subsequently tried to get out of this engagement, on the 
plea that Russia had not been a party to it, is an interesting 
example of the “‘new diplomacy.” Had the Turks been 
left undisturbed in Constantinople and Smyrna, there 
is every reason to suppose that they would have endured 
the loss of Thrace with equanimity, but no stone was left 
unturned to drive them into the arms of Russia. The 
British policy was to come to terms with our natural enemies, 
Germany and Bolshevist Russia, and to drive to despair 
our natural ally, Turkey; and this was done not reluc- 
tantly, not because we were bound by previous engagements, 
but deliberately and of set purpose. At the Paris Con- 
ference in 1919, we acceded to all M. Venizelos’ demands 
although we were bound by no definite promises to the 
Greeks. Mr. Lloyd George claims that the grant of Smyrna 
and Thrace to Greece was not his doing but that of the 
Allies. Technically they all share the responsibility. The 
fact, however, is not in dispute that, to quote Mr. Arnold 
Toynbee’s book, The Western Question in Greece and Turkey, 
“Mr. Lloyd George was more responsible than any other 
representative of the principal Allied Powers for the 
substantial triumph of M. Venizelos’ claims.” The danger 
of giving an island Power like Greece a land frontier in 
Anatolia must have been obvious to M. Venizelos if not to 
Mr. Lloyd George, and the claims of the former at this 
juncture, so greatly at variance as they were with his past 
attitude, which had been always opposed to Greece becoming 
a Continental Power, remain a mystery. Mr. Toynbee’s 
explanation is that his position in Greece was so precarious 
that he had to placate public sentiment by an imperialist 
policy. Whether he hypnotized the British Prime Minister, 
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or whether the latter’s total ignorance of the problems 
with which he was dealing led him to acquiesce, we do not 
know, and as the subject is not likely to figure very promi- 
nently in his forthcoming autobiography, we shall probably 
remain in ignorance. All that is known is that the War 
Office viewed this Greek adventure with the greatest 
distrust. 

It was, of course, regarded by the Turks as prompted 
by the desire to extinguish the last remnants of Turkish 


nationality. The Allies had previously disarmed them 


and reduced their military establishment to 20,000 effectives, 
They now let loose upon them their hereditary enemies, 
the Greeks. The menace to their very existence led to a 
great revival of national sentiment ; a Nationalist Govern- 


ment was established at Angora, which was openly hostile | 
to the Allies, and in January 1920 the “ National Pact” — 
was concluded, setting forth the aims for which they were | 


fighting. In the meantime, a statesman and general of 
first-rate capacity had come to the front, in the person of 
Mustapha Kemal, who at once became the centre of the 
national resistance. All through 1920 the fighting went 
on. The Treaty of Sévres, signed in August of that year, 
confirmed Greece in the possession of the territories pro- 
visionally assigned to her, and authorized her to advance 
beyond the Smyrna zone, but a few months later, in 
December 1920, the Greek Elections resulted in the over- 
throw of M. Venizelos and the return of King Constantine. 
It was a heaven-sent opportunity for a change of policy, 
and France and Italy had the sense to take advantage 
of it. The necessity for modifying the Treaty of Sévres 
had become apparent to them, and in February and March 
1921 a Conference took place, in which France agreed to 
withdraw from Cilicia and Italy from Adalia. These two 
Powers had, in fact, come to the conclusion that their former 
policy was a mistaken one, and that the Greek enterprise 
was doomed to failure. In March 1921, Turkey, whose 
only hope in these straits was Russia, concluded an alliance 


with that Power, and Russian armaments, munitions and | 


equipments were thenceforth freely provided for the Turkish 
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armies. Without this aid their resistance must have 
collapsed. Still, Mr. Lloyd George refused to recognize 
the omens. Whatever obligations we may have owed to 
Venizelos, we certainly owed none to Constantine, yet 
strangely enough the Greeks continued to receive all possible 
moral support from this country, and a war of extermination 
was initiated in Anatolia, in which organized massacres were 
conducted by both belligerents. It is, however, only fair 
to state that the Greeks had set the pace in this respect 
by massacring in cold blood several hundred Turks on their 
landing in Smyrna in May 1919, and it must also be remem- 
bered that they were the aggressors. It is needless to follow 
the course of the military operations from the spring of 1921 
to the final Greek débacle of September 1922. The turning 
point came with the Turkish counter-attack on September 8, 
1921, which led to a general retirement of the Greek forces. 
This event was followed by the Franklin-Bouillon Treaty, 
by which France definitely dissociated herself from British 
policy in the Near East, and restored to Turkey important 
territories in Syria. In the spring of 1922, the British, 
French and Italian Governments proposed a Grezco- 
Turkish Armistice on the basis of the evacuation of Anatolia, 
which was rejected with scorn by the Greeks. It must 
occur to everyone that here at least was a golden oppor- 
tunity of avoiding some of the consequences of our past 
blunders. The Greek resistance was palpably weakening, 


| the continuance of the war meant untold havoc and misery 


for no possible gain, and the responsibility of the British 
Government for these horrors was undeniable. The cause 
of justice and humanity, as well as our own interests, 
demanded that we should wash our hands of the Greeks. 
Not only did we do nothing of the kind, but there is good 
reason to believe that Mr. Lloyd George intimated to the 
Greek representatives, after their rejection of the Allied 
terms, that his willingness to mediate between Turkey and 
Greece did not mean that he desired the Greeks to refrain 
from fresh hostilities. The Morning Post has challenged 
the Prime Minister to deny this statement, and he has 
preserved a discreet silence on the subject. 
VOL. LXxx 24 
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One more opportunity occurred of retrieving a disastrous | 


situation at the eleventh hour. Before the Turks under- 
took their final offensive in August of this year, they sent 
Fethy Bey, their Minister of the Interior, to endeavour to 
come to an understanding with Great Britain as had been 
done in the case of France and Italy. The terms offered 
by Fethy Bey were practically identical with those which 
we have since been forced to accept at Mudania, and it is 
worth noting that not only on this occasion but in all 
former negotiations, the Turks had made it clear that they 
fully conceded the principle of the freedom of the Straits, 
Had the Government accepted these conditions all the 
humiliation and the crises through which we have passed, 
and the immense expenditure which we have incurred in 
the last few weeks would have been avoided. Not a single 
British Minister, however, took the trouble to interview the 
Turkish representative, and the last chance was allowed 
to slip. 

Not content with this, Mr. Lloyd George, on August 4th 


last, made a speech in the House of Commons which con- | 
sisted in a violent denunciation of Turkey and exaggerated | 


praise of the Greek Army. The latter, to whom extracts 


from this speech were issued in an order of the day, took it, | 
and were apparently intended to take it, as an incitement to | 


continue the war for the attainment of Hellenic aspirations. 


Throughout the whole of these proceedings Mr. Lloyd | 


George resembles a wilful, ignorant, reckless and mischievous 
child playing with a number of dangerous toys of the 
mechanism of which he is supremely ignorant. 

Let us turn now to the events of the crisis. The picture 
presented by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Chamberlain is 
that a Turkish Army, drunk with victory and lust of blood, 
was pouring down upon the shores of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles with the aim of invading Europe and exter 
minating the Christian population of Thrace, and that this 
disaster was only averted by the firm attitude of the British 


Government. It is all very beautiful and heroic, but it | 


will not bear a moment’s examination. We first notified 
the Turks in an unnecessarily bellicose note that we would 
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allow no interference with the neutral zones, and the 
Government then proceeded to issue a flaming manifesto 
deliberately insulting the Turks and calling on the Dominions 
to fight for the freedom of the Straits. As the Turks had 
actually in set terms over and over again conceded that 
freedom and as their overtures had been rejected with 
contempt, this was a piece of flagrant dishonesty. The 
natural result was that the French interpreted it as a desire 
to involve them in an unnecessary war and they promptly 
withdrew from Chanak. Lord Curzon is then sent over 
to Paris, and while the most delicate negotiations are going 
on, the Prime Minister delivers a lecture to journalists 
obviously designed to outrage Turkish feeling and hamper 
negotiations. And at the most critical periods the Coali- 
tion Press reveals the purpose of the Government by 
setting every obstacle in Lord Curzon’s way and accusing 
him of basely surrendering and betraying the British 
cause. 

Whether the Government were or were not right in 
sending reinforcements and ships to the Near East can be 
left to the judgment of history. We know too little of 
the real situation to form an opinion; but there can be no 
two opinions as to their diplomacy. Either they wanted 
war in order to appeal to the country at a “ khaki election,” 
or they simply lost their heads. It is unnecessary to refer 
to the so-called defence put up by Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Chamberlain, since they never even attempt to explain 
the pro-Greek policy of the last few years. Their state- 
ment that they are continuing the policy of Lord Grey and 
Mr. Asquith is too silly to require any refutation. The policy 
of those two statesmen was to offer the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles to Russia. What possible resemblance is there 
between that policy and establishing neutral zones at those 
two Straits and planting a Greek colony in Anatolia ? 
As for all the talk about the freedom of the Straits and the 
protection of Christian minorities, we have seen that the 
first was never in danger, and if there was any danger to 
the second, it was due to Mr. Lloyd George’s policy. To 
create a gratuitous crisis and then to boast that you have 
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somehow muddled through is apparently the Prime Minister’s 
ideal of statesmanship. 

And after all we cannot help reflecting that this states- 
man, who proclaims himself the champion of Christian 
minorities against the bloodthirsty Turk, is the same who 
handed over the Loyalists of Ireland to the murder gangs 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood ; whose Press concealed 
the real facts regarding those atrocities lest the British 
people should rise in their wrath against that shameful 
betrayal; it is the same Minister who greeted as an honour- 
able man the official executioner of the above-mentioned 
secret society; the same who did not hesitate to sit at 
meat with the bloodstained conspirators of Moscow, and 
affirmed that the actions of those gentlemen were no concern 
of ours; and, last but not least, it is the same Minister who 
urged on the Greeks to that suicidal and wicked enter- 
prise in which half Anatolia has been laid waste and 
its population has been systematically butchered. Nor 
can we forget that the same Minister who is responsible 
for all this bloodshed and misery, and who all but involved 
his own country in a war in which right and justice would 
have been on the side of the enemy, only a few short weeks 
ago solemnly lectured a Congress of Free Churchmen on 
the blessings of peace and the fearful wickedness of war. 

The only moral which Mr. Chamberlain has drawn from 
these events is that the Coalition should continue in order 
to fight Labour. This appeal, coming from a Government 
whose weakness and blunders have done so much to further 
revolutionary agitation, is singularly unconvincing. But 
the real answer to Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal is that there 
comes a tide in the affairs of men when they must choose 
between right and wrong. The Conservative Party has, 
thanks to its leaders, assumed a load of guilt which it 
can never cast off. It can, however, even now regain its 
independence and its self-respect, and all those who are 
interested in restoring some measure of honesty to our 
politics cannot but rejoice that the party has taken that 
course. 

The débAcle of our Near Eastern policy may, if rightly 
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handled, produce good results. It may at last be pos- 
sible to restore our ancient relations with Turkey and 
thus to obtain a buffer against Bolshevism in the East. 
The other result, let us hope, will be the permanent rele- 
gation of Mr. Lloyd George to some position in which he 
can do less harm to his country. 

There is too much reason to believe that he has been 
an unconscious tool in the hands of the Bolsheviks. It is, 
atany rate, a remarkable circumstance that ina memorandum 
written by Chicherin, early in 1921, a plan is sketched for 
embroiling the Western nations by means of Greece. It 
has certainly succeeded admirably. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 


THE SECRET OF THE GREAT GERMAN 
BOOBY TRAP* 


In last month’s issue, I devoted my attention to an attempt 
to demonstrate the effect of the valuta (i.e. the rise and fall 
of the mark) on the various phases of ordinary civilian life 
in Germany; in other words, to return for a moment to 
my analogy of a diagnosis, having discussed the outward 
and visible symptoms, it is now our task to examine the 
way in which the internal organs, such as the heart and lungs, 
are affected. In a nation the synonyms of the internal 
organs of the human race are to all intents and purposes 
embodied in the Government civil services and the financial 
arteries. 

When I have indicated the state of Germany’s interior 
economy, therefore, all that will remain will be for me to 
sum up the result of my diagnosis—and to indicate the course 


of treatment that in my opinion constitutes the only possible | 


cure for the present state of affairs in Germany. 


THE VALUTA AND THE BANKS, 


When the fortunes of a business firm are in a shaky con- 
dition, the accountant of that firm, especially if he be a 
partner, is the one man above all others who may reason- 
ably be expected to realize and be worried by the trend of 
affairs. We have seen that all classes in Germany are 
in no sense affected adversely by the vagaries of the valuta; 
let us therefore turn our attention to the financial partner 
—the German banks. 

In order to avoid possible loss by robbery and certain 
depreciation by continual changing of money from one 
currency to another as I travel from country to country, 
I invariably provide myself with Cook’s circular notes 
and cash one at a time as required. For the benefit of 
the uninitiated, I would explain that these notes are in the 
form of a book of printed cheques for five, ten or twenty 


pounds each; they are issued in conjunction with a list | 


of addresses in every part of the world, where these notes 
will be cashed for their face-value in the local currency 
at the rate of exchange in force at the time of the trans 


* Copyright in U.S.A. 
t¢ See ‘‘The Great German Booby Trap” in the October Number of the 
National Review. 
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action. Quite justly, there is a slight deduction in the pay- 
ment as a rule, in order to cover possible loss on the turnover 
should the rate vary suddenly between the moment of the 
transaction and the presentation of the draft by the payor. 
For example, I have cashed a draft in Belgium when the 
published rate has been 58 francs 50 centimes to the pound 
and have received cash at the rate of 58 frs. 40. This 
means a loss of 1 franc in ten pounds and is infinitesimal, 
but it is a necessary precaution on the part of the cashiers 
concerned in order to make a sinking fund. There would 
be a similar deduction were treasury notes presented instead 
of drafts, but I am insisting on the fact of these circular 
notes so that the issue may not be confused by any question 
of variation in the type of exchange effected. 

In Belgium, France, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Switzer- 
land and Italy I have always experienced the same principle 
of deduction without any exception, and I have always 
recognized it as being a perfectly just business detail. In 
Germany, however, the banks always honour these same 
drafts to the uttermost pfennig of the current valuta 
without any deduction whatsoever; on the contrary, on 
more than one occasion and particularly at the Dresdner 
Bank in Hamburg, I have received cash slightly in excess 
of the published valuta of the day. The cashier invariably 
announces the valuta in a cheerful carrying voice, and if, 
for instance, you were cashing a ten pound note to-day, 
he would hand you your roll of 13,100 marks or more, and 
proclaim the total as though to say—‘ There’s a nice little 
fortune for you!’”—and he will do all in his power to 
fix your attention on the advantages to yourself that are 
extended by the valuta, while you are bestowing the notes 
in your wallet. My point is that, whilst in all other countries 
as in England, bankers are careful to protect their own 
interests, German bankers do not seem to mind whether 
they pay thirteen hundred or thirteen thousand marks so 
long as you are pleased and seem to realize that you are 
getting a lot of money—thanks to the valuta. 

In conjunction with the above, I would call attention 
to the method of payment. Your wad of notes may include 
one or two of the value of 1,000 marks and a few for 100 
marks, but the major part of your transaction will be paid 
in 50 mark notes, yet however often you may visit the bank 
and however large may be the amount of your draft, you 
will never get from them a note that has been in circu- 
lation before. Every single note will be bran-new, and on 
one occasion when I happened to go to the bank very early 
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in the morning when the doors were only just opened, many 
of the notes I received had apparently come straight from 
the printing machine, for they were still wet and sticky, 

I am not suggesting that I have never received a soiled 
50 mark note from other quarters; I have had many that 
have obviously been in circulation for months, but the 
banks always issue virgin paper money. In France, in 
Belgium, in England, one may often receive notes that have 
obviously been in prior circulation, but from German 
banks never. The population of Germany to-day is 65} 
millions of persons; if we strike off 50 per cent. of that 
number in order to eliminate children and persons below 
the rating of typists, we get a residue of over 30 millions 
of people in receipt of incomes of 300 marks per week or 
more. If that estimate appear to be exaggerated, it must 
be remembered that several of the number are in receipt of 
a far larger income than 300 marks, and so I claim that it 
is quite just to take 30 millions at that flat rate. If that 
point be conceded, we find that there must be in existence 
paper money amounting to 9,000 millions of marks per 
annum, or, to simplify the sum, that there are 180 millions 
of 50 mark notes in circulation every year. Assuming 
that only 10 per cent. of that is specially drawn from the 
banks as required, it means that something like 20 millions 
of new 50 mark notes are being issued each year. This 
estimate is absurd in its moderation, for it grants the 
possibility that the other 90 per cent. of the notes already 
in circulation remain at large without being banked and 
replaced for other purposes besides wages; it also ignores 
utterly the issue of notes to commercial travellers. 

I am fully aware that I am answered to some extent 
by the suggestion that whenever a note gets to a bank 
it never comes out again, and therefore that the new notes 
issued are possibly nothing more nor less than replace- 
ments of returned notes that have duly been destroyed. 
When the total number of 50 mark notes in circulation 
is remembered, however, viz. 180 millions, and the fact 
is taken into consideration that there can be no simultaneous 
liaison between the notes that may be destroyed at Munich 
or Dusseldorf and the new notes issued at Hamburg, the 
question of checking the total amount of notes that will 
presumably be ultimately redeemed must be absolutely 
chaotic, especially in view of the fact that the numbers 
on the 50 mark notes consist of only eight figures and two 
indices. 

In any case, the fact remains that in common with 
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all other phases of German social and economic existence, 
the banks are in no sense perturbed by the valuta or the 
vast extent to which the credit of the country is involved 
on paper. 


THE VALUTA AND THE CUSTOMS. 


The Customs officers of Germany play a very definite 
part in the exploitation of the valuta. I must, however, 
preface my remarks on this subject by pointing out that, 
in every country where the rate of exchange is depressed, 
legislation has been wisely introduced to limit the amount 
of money that may be taken out of the country. Many 
travellers resent this on the score that they do not see why 
they should be mulcted on taking out of a country the 
residue of whatever they brought into it, but the laws on 
the subject amply provide for this point. All that is neces- 
sary is to declare and show your money as you pass over 
the frontier on arrival, whereupon you will receive a chit 
authorizing you to take all or any portion of that amount 
with you when you leave the country. 

The purpose of the legislation in question is to stop 
travellers from indulging in heavy gambles on the rate of 
exchange, on the grounds that any such action is bound 
to affect the rates at once. Among the questions asked on 
leaving any country, one of the most important is the 
demand as to whether you have any gold in your possession, 
and the reason is obvious. Gold is the backbone of a 
country’s finance, and even a small withdrawal is liable 
to make itself felt. In the case of France, however, though 
the question is duly asked, it is usually put forward in a 
very perfunctory fashion, and unless the dowanier conceives 
definite suspicion of a particular case, personal search is 
seldom carried out. Whatever gold France may possess 


_ is properly accounted for, and none could be withdrawn 


without being instantly missed. From the very day of 
the Armistice, when France first realized that the paper 
issue which she had looked upon as a war-time measure 
must remain with her for some years to come, or till Ger- 
many could be prevailed upon to pay her share of the 
Reparations, she has been careful to conserve her reserve 
and to control wisely the issue of paper money, with a view 


_ to the redemption of same as soon as it shall become feasible. 


owing, therefore, the precise state of her gold reserve, 
she is never unduly worried as to whether any of her gold 
is being taken out of the country, and has contented herself 
with the framing of laws to cover any such attempt. 
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With Germany it is different; whereas most countries 
are very easy-going with regard to the articles that a 
traveller may take out of a country but are very particular 
indeed with regard to importation, at all German frontiers 
this principle is reversed. On entering Germany, one is 
asked if one is carrying any wine, spirits, tobacco or cigars, 
and trunks may be carelessly rummaged for dutiable goods, 
but the hearts of the officials are not in their task. It 
is a very different thing on coming out of Germany, however; 
in the first place, every single passenger is forced to enter 
a small cupboard-like room with a German officer, where 
he is subjected to a most searching cross-examination as 
to the money he is carrying. Separate rooms are provided 
for ladies, who are also carefully examined by female 
officials. The examination is quite courteously conducted, 
but the slightest suspicion will result in a detailed personal 
search ; I have seldom passed out over a German frontier 


without being detained whilst at least one of those before | 


me is searched. In view of the fact that 3,000 marks is 
the most that may legally be carried out of the country, 
and a sum of less than £3 will not carry one very far to-day 
on the Continent outside Germany or Austria unless 4 
covering declaration has been made on entering the country, 
or unless the traveller be provided with circular notes or 
a letter of credit, the temptation to risk travelling with a 
larger sum is understandable, and if detected it involves 
confiscation of the balance. 

Every German Customs officer is primarily on the 
watch for gold; I am not aware of the stated amount of 
the German gold reserve, but I am of opinion that the 
actual amount of gold in the possession of Germany amounts 
to very much more than the Allies suspect. Certain it is 
that these Customs officers have a very definite apprecia- 
tion of the possibility of somebody trying to take gold out 
of the country. There is not a nation in the world to-day 
whose sons can travel on the Continent with actual gold 
in their possession, and so there must be a fear lest gold 
be in some way derived in Germany itself. The whole of 
their Customs routine is quite obviously organized with the 
view of preventing the withdrawal of anything of value 
when once it has been in Germany. The importance of 
this point will be appreciated later. 

In addition to careful search for gold and money, the 
German Customs officers also examine all departing baggage 
with a thoroughness that surpasses that of the officials of 
other countries in their search for ingoing duty. The 
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object of this is to levy a tax on anything that may have 
been bought by the traveller during his stay in Germany. 


_ Throughout the whole of the time he has been there, he has 


— 


been importuned to buy anything and everything, because 
the valuta makes shopping in Germany so cheap for a 
foreigner; his German acquaintances have added their 
friendly persuasions to the entreaties of the shopkeepers, 
and many a man has been tempted to fill a trunk with all 
manner of bargains, ranging from leather collar-boxes 
to binoculars, only to find on arrival at the frontier that he 
is called upon to pay a tax of 50 per cent. on the price he 
has paid for the goods, on the ground that he is profiting 
by the valuta. The alternative to payment is confiscation, 
and no amount of argument will make the slightest differ- 
ence. Granted that even after payment of this tax the 
articles in question will still have been bought far more 
cheaply than they could have been obtained anywhere 
else, the fact remains that it is typical of Germany to whine 
about the valuta and then to utilize it to extort a further 
50 per cent. on top of the original published price which 
presumably included a fair profit. 

I admit that the above instance of chicanery has little 
or no international significance in itself, but it is of interest 
in connection with these pages as being a definite and con- 
crete sample of the way in which Germany will never hesitate 
if she sees an avenue for the exploitation of the valuta 
against which she inveighs on the score that it is crushing 
her; further, it tends to illustrate her abiding anxiety to 
keep within her territory any money she can, even if it 
be only a few paper marks. In this regard it should be 
remembered, too, that when a traveller arrives at the frontier 
on his way out of the country, he has probably changed 
his German money for the currency of the country to which 
he is proceeding, and it is with this currency that he 


_will be compelled to pay the tax on his purchases. If 


he be travelling with less than the 3,000 marks permitted 
to him, he will be compelled to negotiate one more 
of his circular notes before he crosses the frontier, thus 
placing at the disposal of Germany more British money 
in exchange for a few scraps of paper. 


THE VALUTA AND GERMAN TAXATION. 


Before we finally leave the German individual in order 
to devote our concluding pages to wider interests, it is 
necessary to add a short chapter on the subject of taxation. 
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Some of our English daily newspapers are fond of 
publishing leaders alleging that, whilst we are taxed at 
the rate of 5s. in the pound, the German people only pay 
income tax at the rate of about 9d., which is a gross, and 
I think wilful, perversion of the facts of the case; were an 
Englishman paying a German’s income tax for him, it is 
quite true that it would work out at about 9d., but it must 
be remembered that the actual amount that must be paid 
is NoT 9d. but is 45 marks, i.e. the German equivalent of 
45s. The ratio to our own income tax is as 5 is to nearly 10, 
and is equivalent to about 9s. 1ld. in the pound. 

The real importance of the matter, however, lies in the 
fact that Germany resists the payment of Reparations 
and backs up her resistance by whining that her people 
are doing their utmost in that they are groaning and striving 
under heavy taxation. I have often drawn out Germans 
in high places by asking them why they do not make a clean 
sweep of it, pay off the Reparations, and start fresh as a 
new and better nation; they almost weep literally as they 
demonstrate that they are already taxed to the penulti- 
mate pfennig—all for Reparations—and still cannot pay 
on account of the valuta. 

It all sounds very convincing when you are listening 
to them; their plaintive distress of eyes and voice is so 
compelling that, unless you are very firm with yourself, 
you are liable to forget two little trifles—that the valuta 
has nothing whatever to do with German taxation, and that 
therefore German taxation can have nothing to do with 
Reparations. 

Germans are taxed, according to their incomes, in 


marks, and they pay their taxes in marks, and paper marks _ 


at that. In other words, they hand back to their Govern- 


ment some proportion of the externally worthless paper | 
they originally received from that Government. Of the | 


money that is represented by that paper, such of it as may 
still remain in Germany is already in the hands of the State; 
it was in respect to that money that the paper was origi- 
nally issued, and the fact of this paper money being handed 
back by the citizens to the State in the form of taxes does 
not add one jot or tittle to the real money that is available 
for Reparations. In case my meaning may still be as 
obscure as the Germans would like it to be, let us look at 
it in this way—A and B between them owe C £200; A has 
£75 and B has £75; A asks B to give him his £75 and hands 
him a receipt for it, so that A now has £150, B has no money 


at all, but he has a receipt for £75, and C has nothing but 
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the knowledge that A and B owe him £200 between them ; 
C presses for payment and so A asks B to return to him the 
receipt he gave him for £75. Even then, however, A is still 
only in possession of the same £150 and C is precisely as 
far from his £200 as ever. That is more or less what happens 
in the case of German taxation. 

Some Germans to whom I was talking recently gave me 
some details showing how terribly a German heir was 
mulcted by Death Duties. The said details were almost 
as interesting as they were authentic, and are too long- 
winded to set down here; the gist of them was that a 
certain man died worth 1,000,000 marks, which was in pre- 
war days equivalent to £50,000; by the time the tax sur- 
veyors and collectors had done with this snug fortune, 
the widow and her two daughters found themselves 
possessed of a pittance of 5,000 marks, or, as my informant 
was careful to point out, a little over £4, thanks to the 
valuta. I was expected to understand that the difference 
between £50,000 and £4 had been poured into the Allies’ 
maw on account of Reparations; what I did and still do 
understand was that some thousands of worthless pieces 
of paper had gone back to the printer! It is an affecting 
story of hardship, and no doubt must have been very worrying 
to the widow and her orphan daughters if they ever existed, 
but the connection of the story with Reparations is about 
as close as is the relationship between a rainbow and a 
mole. 

Leaving aside for a moment the question of Reparations, 
an inquiring mind cannot but wonder how it is that a 
nation of people, who are taxed to the degree that the Ger- 


| mans claim is their terrible lot, are still able to enjoy life 


and to spend money on gaiety to the extent I have chronicled 
without exaggeration in last month’s article. 

When asked the direct question, the Germans ooze 
perfect frankness from every pore, and point out to you 
that as soon as they earn any money at all they spend 
it. quickly, on the same day if possible, because they know 
that otherwise most of it will be swallowed up in taxes— 
to pay Reparations—and that when they die, any 
remaining money will not go to the relief of their sorrowing 
families, but will be absorbed in Death Duties—also for 
Reparations. So they enjoy themselves while still they 
may. The explanation is specious but not convincing 
to anybody who has appreciation of the real German 
character. 

IT have still to deal with the question of Germany’s real 
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money—the gold reserve—after which I will endeavour 
to set down a theory which I believe will explain all the 
anomalies I have described in these pages. 


THE VALUTA AND THE GOLD RESERVE. 


I want to hark back to our supposititious island, described 
in my former article, and to consider the method its 200 
colonists will have to adopt in order to obtain the few 
necessary commodities which, as I pointed out, could not 
be produced internally. It is obvious, therefore, that those 
goods must be imported from countries where they can 
be produced, and that necessity brings them face to face 
with the difficulty of payment for purchases outside the 
island. 

Their paper money would be absolutely valueless to a 
foreigner beyond their shores, and so their only chance is 
to utilize their reserve of actual money. A total fortune 
of £2,000, such as the island was credited with, will not last 
for ever, and so it is obvious that this must be added to, 
and quickly. 

We will suppose that some of the islanders have left 
behind them in the old home details of the latitude and 
longitude of the island; after a while, one or two of their 
friends from home take a short trip over to the island to 
see how the colony is panning out; immediately on their 
arrival the question of money crops up and the island 
banker sees his chance. He promptly announces that 
English money is not legal tender, and exchanges whatever 


a a ee ee oe 


the visitors have for island notes. Others come, and the 
same transaction is repeated ; it certainly means that more | 
and more paper is going into circulation—it also means | 
that that reserve of international currency is_ steadily | 
increasing. 

Some visitor realizes that the particular type of banana 
grown on that island is finer than and different from any 
other banana in the world and should command a ready 
sale in England at a good profit; he buys a shipload, and 
the cash he pays goes straight into the reserve. Other} 
orders come in, and the proceeds all go to swell the central 
purse, until it becomes possible to send out emissaries 
to tout for custom, because the reserve of sterling will no¥ 
stand the strain of the expense. 

That is precisely how Germany is utilizing her reserve 
to-day; certainly the Allies have managed to force het 
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to disgorge a certain amount in Reparations from time to 
time, but scarcely a fraction of the whole has been exploited 


_ by the Allies. I suggest here and now the possibility 


that the Entente are to-day basing their conception of Ger- 
many’s present reserve on the amount of it at the time of 
the Armistice, less the total sums paid in Reparations up 
to date and any other sums that Germany claims to have 
paid for necessitities. 

It must, however, be remembered that every time a 
German toy is bought, every time any traveller cashes 
a £5 note in Germany, the whole amount is added 
to Germany’s chest. The money is put into circulation 
in paper marks, but the sterling cash goes into the 
State treasury. :It-may not be actual gold, but an English 
pound note is a definite monetary asset to anybody at any 
time or place in the civilized world; so is a dollar bill; 
so is a franc; so is the paper of any reputable country. 
All the time, a flood of negotiable assets is pouring 
into the German ‘treasury, and all that comes out in 
return is an ever-increasing flow of paper marks. Ger- 
many whines about her shortage of raw material; when 
accused of continuing to manufacture munitions, her reply 
is always to the effect that even if she would, she could 
not possibly obtain the wherewithal owing to the valuta, 
The valuta certainly would make it impossible for her to 
pay for what she wants in her own currency, but the valuta 
has nothing whatever to do with her ability to pay for what 
she purchases with the money she has acquired from other 
countries, 

I was informed the other day, on unimpeachable 
authority, that the biggest customer for pig-iron in the 
foundries of Middlesbrough to-day is Germany, and that 
every halfpenny is paid in gold marks and the normal 
negotiable currencies of other countries. 

Over a year ago, I was approached in Hamburg by a 
young naval officer who fought against us at Jutland; he 
had since his demobilization started in business with a 
brother ex-officer as a general agent; he wanted to know 
if I would introduce him to any British firm who could sell 
him at once very large quantities of steam coal. I asked 
him how he could possibly pay the high price of coal in the 
circumstances, and he laughed uneasily, said that that was 
his affair and that it could be arranged. 

I thought at the time that he was talking foolishly, 
but since I have studied the subject I am perfectly certain 
that he was quite right when he said that it could be 
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“arranged.” Looking back in the light of later compre- 
hension, I remember that at that period it was the exception 
for even a “D” or express train to complete a journey 
of any length without a breakdown, owing to lack of coal 
or the inferior quality of what little they had. I have 
to-day not the slightest doubt but that those two young 
men, though ostensibly demobilized, were still in the service 
of the State,.and had been instructed to obtain for the 
State coal for which the State would enable them to pay. 
The valuta may be a very terrifying affair, but it has 
no power to stand in the way of anything that Germany 
definitely requires for herself. 

Undoubtedly the explanation of the care on the part 
of German Customs officers to stop all money above the 
equivalent of 3,000 marks per person arises from dread 
lest any of their treasure should elude them. In discussing 
the Customs, I mentioned that at the German frontiers 
everybody is interrogated 1n camera; there is no apparent 
need for that secrecy in cases where no suspicion is aroused ; 
the necessary interrogation could quite easily be conducted, 
as in France or Belgium, at the barrier where the baggage 
is visited—then, if need be, the suspected ones could be 
conducted elsewhere and be duly searched. The delay 
or waiting for one of the small rooms to be vacant is irri- 
tating and seems so unnecessary; I have known English- 
men travelling with their wives to resent strongly the idea 
of their womenfolk being taken into secrecy by Germans,_ 
but there is a reason! In my opinion, it is so arranged in 
order that, if a traveller be going abroad with a view to the 
purchase of raw material for the State, armed with State- 
found money, he or she may be enabled to satisfy the 
Customs officer on the point without their fellow-travellers | 
being any the wiser. 

It is absurd to suppose that Germany, with her intelli- | 
gence and capacity for detail, to say nothing of her low} 
cunning, would dream of putting the payment for her 
imported raw material into an envelope and sending it 
through the post with a German stamp. Most certainly : 
she would arm her agent with the necessary funds in the : 
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currency of the country concerned, and send him over with | 
instructions to transact the necessary business and pay 
cash. The only definite indications that the deal was 4 
German one would be the passport of the agent and the 
destination of the goods. ti 

I say again that the valuta is Germany’s servant—} ¢ 
not her master. 
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GERMANY CAN Pay. 


I crave indulgence while I conduct you to our island 
colony once more; many years have passed since last we 
visited it, and the reserve of British money has grown to 
proportions that make it possible to redeem the outstanding 
paper money. It would now be feasible even to persuade 
the money markets of the world to accept this paper 
money at par, but our banker, being a wise man and having 
grown honest with success, will not hear of such a pro- 
cedure. He does not attempt to buy in the notes, but 
as each one returns to the bank he causes it to be annulled 
or destroyed, and no more are issued, all future payments 
being made in cash. 

Germany, on the other hand, has not nor ever has had 
the slightest intention of doing anything so quixotically 
foolish, as it would appear to her. Just as our islanders 
sent out agents to push the sale of the island products, 
however, so does Germany encourage her commercial 
sons to go out into the world and beat up business. They 
do not carry paper marks, however, any more than our 
colonists carried island notes! As with the coal deal I 
have described, that is “arranged”; “‘ arrangements” 
were made so that the traveller I described at Stockholm 
was able to act as host to the head waiter at the hotel by 
payment in Swedish money that Germany had advanced 
to enable him to get export orders. I do not suggest that 
the State gave the money to the man in person; what 
probably occurred was that his firm notified some appro- 
priate bureau of their intention of sending a man through 
Sweden, and the bureau “arranged” it. From the point 
of view of the State, it was a sound, cast-iron proposition. 
Whatever orders the man might get would, of course, be paid 
for in Germany with Swedish kroner ; that money would 
inevitably filter through to the banks, for it certainly could 
not leave the country again, and thence would gravitate 
into the Treasury chest in ample repayment of the initial 
advance to the traveller. The German manufacturer would 
get his payment in German paper marks, which cost nothing 
more than paper and printing and a certain amount of 
wear and tear to the machine that prints them. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, let me hasten 
to disclaim any knowledge that the above is a statement 
of fact; all I know is that there is no other feasible explana- 
tion of German bagmen’s ability to travel all over the 
Continent at an equivalent of hundreds of pounds per diem 
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under the valuta. Refer back to my description of the 
cost of living in Holland and Sweden; to bring it nearer 


home, when you see a German traveller in England, and | 
there are thousands over here to-day, ask yourself how he | 


can possibly do it. We all know that a sovereign does not 
go very far nowadays, and, in the hands of a foreigner who 
has not got a home here and who must pay for everything 
at outside prices, a sovereign must slip away like sand. Yet, 
if your German traveller has bought that sovereign in accor- 
dance with the valuta, it has cost him the equivalent of 
£65. If you go into a tea-shop and order a glass of milk 
and a bath bun, it costs you 44d. ; it would cost a German, 
under the valuta, 23 marks, which is £1 3s., as far as he is 
concerned. If, however, my suggestion that the State 
advances the necessary money in the currency of the country 


concerned be correct, that small meal costs the traveller } 


exactly the same as it costs you, and thus makes the 


explanation of his presence and ability to carry on quite | 


simple. 
My theory that all foreign moneys go direct to the 


Treasury amply explains the bland eagerness of the banks | 


to cash as many drafts as a foreigner may desire. They 
give a generous rate, because they know that they are only 
paying out worthless paper that will never be redeemed. As 
far as you personally are concerned, you are getting your 
full money’s worth; as long as you are content to buy 


each day the marks you require for that day, you are un- | 
likely to lose on the deal. Your pound sterling is quoted | 


as being worth 1,310 marks and you get that number; 


you will be spending those marks inside Germany and will | 


get in exchange whatever you bargain for, up to that value. 
When you have finished with them, those marks will still 


be floating about in Germany, but they will neither worry | 


you nor the State. You will have the possession or the 
memory of whatever you purchased with those marks, 


the State has got your sovereign safely locked away, and | 
whoever is in possession of those marks can still pass them [| 


on in barter, and so everybody is satisfied—especially 
the State. 

Try to visualize the whole situation: Germany is in 
possession of the remainder of her gold reserve and also 


she has and is constantly adding to the good foreign money | 


a 


derived from every export transaction that has taken place | 
since the Armistice, plus every bit of money that any visitor | 


has spent in Germany since that time. Remember that | 


no money ever goes out of Germany once it has come in, 
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unless it be for Germany’s own ends. I know from personal 
observation that Hans Miiller is searched for redundant 
money and mulcted of the result of that search at the 
frontier just as ruthlessly as is John Bull or Hiram K. 
Slick, unless, of course, he is travelling on State service and 
has a permit for whatever money he may happen to be 
carrying, in which case the Customs officer will readily 
be satisfied that the man has infinitely less than 3,000 marks. 
All that the State has paid out so far, in exchange for all 
this foreign money that she has obviously amassed, is 
millions of paper marks, which I repeat will never be redeemed. 

I have described the lavish mode of life in vogue among 
German society—how can it be explained ? By the obvious 
inference that they have access to, or perhaps even the 
right to print, paper money which will never be redeemed. 

The taxation of the masses is in my opinion mere eye- 
wash for the Allies; I have tried to point out how it is 
possible for the proletariat to carry on in practically the 
same circumstances as before the war, but that conten- 
tion of mine falls to the ground if they really have to pay 
the heavy taxes they declare they do. In that case, how- 
ever, it is inexplicable that they should live and feed 
and enjoy themselves so thoroughly, for their condition 
compares very favourably with that of the parallel class 
in England to-day. Is it not probable that when their 
taxes are due, they pay up their paper money, which is 
then returned to them as valueless, for it will never be re- 
deemed ? 

Recently I read that Herr Wirth had agreed to restrict 
the future issue of paper money, except in so far as can be 
backed by their gold reserve, but he stipulated that a 
national loan be made to Germany in order to make this 
concession possible, and the English papers were inclined 
to gloat over it as a distinct advance in international finance. 
But what does it amount to really? The loan if granted 
will be added to what Germany has already amassed ; 
whether she will actually cease to print notes or whether 
she will persevere is a matter for individual faith and 
credulity ; but whether she does or whether she does not, 
the fact remains that none of that paper money will ever 
be redeemed. 

France, Italy and Belgium all resent their rates of 
exchange and begrudge the issue of every new note; they 
buy goods from abroad as well as sell them, and are straining 
every nerve to restrict their note-issue. The obvious 
explanation of the difference in the attitude of these countries 
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and that of Germany is that the latter does not intend that 
her paper money shall ever be redeemed. 

Of all the swindles that have ever been successfully 
foisted upon a childishly credulous world, the ramp of the 
valuta is the most subtly simple; by its means Germany 
has been able to retain every farthing that has come within 
her frontiers since the Armistice, and all that she has put 


forth in return is several millions of paper notes that will | 


never be redeemed. 
Do not take my word for it; think it out for yourself. 
You certainly must realize that since the Armistice several 


millions of pounds sterling have gone into Germany in one | 


way and another. Germany is doing an enormous export 
trade to-day and her turnover is ever increasing. The 
money that pays for that trade is banked in tofo and the 
manufacturer and his employés are paid in this same paper 
money that will never be redeemed. It can only be 
paralleled by instancing a man who receives a salary of 
£5 per week; every week he puts that money in a safe, 
without any deduction whatsoever, and pays his way 
entirely by means of worthless cheques; unless he is laid 
by the heels, at the end of the year he will have had the full 
value of his salary and probably he will have uttered a 
few extra worthless cheques in order to buy something 
that he could sell again, adding the proceeds to his secret 
hoard; again, he will assuredly have got as many people 
as possible to cash the largest cheques they would agree to, 
and that money, too, has gone to swell his fortune. At the 
end of a year he will be in possession of something like 
£1,000 or more if he has met plenty of credulous fools. The | 
cheques will not worry him so long as he can keep away from 
the police; they are not even worth the paper they are 
written on, and are precisely as valuable as the paper marks 
of Germany, for they will never be redeemed. 

Some people have an idea that at a given moment 
Germany will repudiate all her outstanding paper money, 
draw a red line as it were and inaugurate a new type of 
currency. It does not matter a mark whether she does so 
or not; the point is that Germany is hoarding all the real 
money, and whether the present paper mark remains in 
currency or whether she invents a system of gutta-percha 
marks, the fact remains that neither will ever be redeemed. 

In conclusion, let me revert to my original medical 
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metaphor; I think you will agree that my diagnosis is 


correct and that Germany is undoubtedly malingering. | 
In my opinion, the danger lies in the fact that, just as the — 
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primary cause of the original slight attack of depreciated 
rate of exchange was war, so there is a very serious 
risk that this continued simulation of the symptoms will 
culminate in another war. As soon as the patient feels that 
her purpose in malingering is fully effected and that she 
is financially as strong as or perhaps even stronger than she 
was prior to the last war, she will cast aside her pretence 
of weakness and rise from her sick bed, ready and eager 
to tackle anybody or anything. 

I maintain that the only way to avert this culmination 
is for the Allies to stiffen their upper lips, to pull together 
and to exact immediate payment of all outstanding Repara- 
tions—by force if necessary—for I venture to state without 
fear of contradiction (other than that which will undoubtedly 
emanate from the patient), that Germany CAN pay—in full 
and at once! 

C. CLAXTON TURNER 


THE CHUROH AND THE VILLAGE 


Woo is there that knows anything about rural England 
and has not been struck by the old-world and romantic 
beauty of the village rectory? Close by the ancient grey 
church tower, and peeping out from its shelter of ancient 
trees, it stands there, to all appearances, a sacred temple 
of calm and peace. The colonial or American visitor, as 
he reflects that there are no such venerable places in his 
own country, feels that here there is indeed a spot which 
helps him to form a true mental picture of the domestic 
but romantic beauty of the homeland of his fathers, and, 
if he is a true man, he will feel the inspiration of even a 
distant sonship of so fair and so historic a land. But the 
calm, outward beauty of the rectory is as nothing compared 
with its associations. Just think what it must have meant 
to the people of the parish from one generation to another 
throughout the centuries! How very different and how 
much poorer in many ways the lives of the parishioners 
would have been without it! 

We are told, perhaps rightly, that the Church is per- 
ceptibly losing touch with the people, and that church 
attendance, even in the country, is yearly falling off. This 
is certainly the case in many places, but the village parson, 
none the less, still occupies a position of importance, 
influence, and much usefulness among his own people. He 
is still in many ways their guide, philosopher and friend, 
much more so than anyone else, be he squire, doctor or 
schoolmaster. This is never so apparent as when a parish 
chances to become vacant. The intense interest then shown 
as to who the new man is to be, and what he will be like, 
clearly shows what a blank there is in the life of the parish, 
and how keenly it is felt. In fact, if the vacancy should 
continue for any length of time, however regularly the 
usual services may be maintained by temporary men, the 
whole tone of the village very often begins to deteriorate. 
The loss of a man who has been popular is naturally felt, 
and when, as sometimes happens, he has not been popular, 
that only adds to the anxiety with which the advent of 
the new man is awaited. It is not simply the Sunday 
services, baptisms, weddings and funerals that he has to 
attend to. His life enters into all the joys and sorrows, 
and into all the activities and interests of the whole village. 
There are important letters to draft, wills to write and 
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attest, disputes to settle, advice to be given, sick to be 
visited, and whenever there is any unusual perplexity or 
difficulty calling for solution, the parson is always the 
first to be consulted. Outside his church he has no legal 
power of any kind, but, if he is a man of tact and sympathy, 
he soon becomes possessed of very real, though indefinable 
authority, an authority which is all the more cheerfully and 
readily acknowledged and respected, because it has been 
conferred upon him not by vote or contested election, 
but by the spontaneous and unconscious act of the popular 
will. In the position he thus acquires in the life of his 
own community, we have, in the midst of the present- 
day social chaos, a pleasing survival of the trustful relation- 
ship that so often existed between class and class in the 
olden-time rural life of England. A much poorer place 
in many a sense would the rural parish be without the 
parson, and very much poorer still without the parson’s 
wife, who, in her own place, and in her own efforts, is 
quite as useful and quite as much appreciated as her husband. 
Those who think that the Church can retain or regain her 
hold of the country village by uniting small parishes together, 
and sending a parson periodically round among them with 
a small motor, have little knowledge or appreciation of the 
place usually held by the ordinary parson and his wife in 
the inner life of the village. Much of their usefulness and 
influence depends upon the fact that they are always 
present, always accessible and always ready to do the 
helpful thing or to speak the comforting word whenever 
the fleeting and unexpected opportunity occurs. The peri- 
patetic parson, proposed by those who are always thinking 
and talking in terms of town life, would soon come to be 
looked upon as one of those travelling inspectors and officials 
of whom there are already far too many, and whose visits 
are seldom welcome. 

In these days of social unrest, when landed properties 
are changing in an unexampled way, and the old class of 
landowner, whose life was bound up with his estates and 
his people, is fast disappearing, the village parson is the 
only steadying rural influence left. The proprietor who has 
taken the place of the old squire has little or no under- 
standing of rural English life, nor does his new pride of 
ownership seem to have brought along with it much sense 
of responsibility either towards God or man. He may 
recognize the church in a patronizingly superior way, and 
present it with ornaments, but neither he nor his wife will 
help either in Sunday School or Bible Class, or in any form 
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of religious work. They show their enlightenment not 
by clinging to any strait-laced, old-fashioned ideas, but by 
indulging in Sunday tennis and bridge. This does not 
help to avert the class suspicion and bitterness which 


is almost certainly the greatest social danger the near | 


future has in store for us. Here the parson who lives 
among his people, and knows them, will sometimes find an 


opportunity for usefulness, which can hardly be over- | 


estimated. It is quite surprising what trivial causes, arising 
it may be, out of sheer inadvertence, will sometimes serve 
to embitter life and nourish class hatred in a country village. 
To make matters worse, when a grievance arises the agri- 
cultural labourer will seldom carry it to its source, though 
he is eloquent enough about it among his fellows. He 
usually contrives, however, either directly or indirectly, 
to bring it to the ears of the parson, who can very often 
put things right again by a few quiet words spoken in season 
and in the right quarter. This, as many a country parson 
knows, is a kind of thing that is constantly happening, 
though quite unbeknown to all except those who may 
be more immediately concerned. If parvenu country mag- 
nates could only realize their own real interests, and more 
especially the interests of those of their own who will come 
after them, there would be no hesitation on their part to 
support the Church and its work, in every way they could, 
and their sympathies would be entirely with what has 
been characteristically English in the Church’s services 


and teaching, rather than with the so-called Catholicity of | 
Rome or the orthodoxy of Russia. We have no reason } 
whatever to feel ashamed of the religious faith of the men | 


who built up the British Empire. 

But it is in virtue of his religious duties that the parson 
occupies his position in the parish, and those are the duties 
of which many of his people take least advantage. Where 
the parson is popular and his presence welcome at every 
cottage door, one might expect a reasonably good attend- 
ance at church on Sunday. But this by no means follows. 
To many if not indeed to most of the villagers, religion, 
that is to say institutional religion, has apparently ceased 
to be a felt want, at all events under the ordinary circum- 


stances of life, and as usually set before them by the Church. | 


To the casual observer many of them would seem to have 
relapsed into heathenism, the only difference being that, 
while the heathen usually has interesting and picturesque 
superstitions, the village labourer often appears to have 
none. To all appearance his outlook on life has become 
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purely materialistic in every sense, and yet in reality such 
is far from being the case. His ethics is Christian, he has 
clear ideas of right and wrong, a sense of honour and duty, 
and the mysterious wonders of nature, with which he is 
so often brought into such close contact, sometimes appeal 
to his inarticulate soul. But this does not appear on the 
surface of his life, for he is less agile of thought, less fluent 
of speech, and much less accessible to strangers than the 
man of the workshop. On the other hand, he is more 
observant, he reasons more carefully, he is possessed of a 
larger measure of shrewd and homely common sense, and 
is altogether a much more attractive character. When he 
goes to church, which he used until very recently to do 
on Good Friday, and still does at the Harvest Thanksgiving, 
he joins heartily in the service, especially the singing, and 
if the preacher has anything at all to say, he will listen to 
the sermon and discuss and criticize it afterwards among 
his fellows, but he does not feel that any really felt want 
on his part has been satisfied. ‘I ain’t much of a parson’s 
man” said a farmer, “ but I often go to church because 
he’s a good sort, the parson is.” ‘“‘If the parson don’t 
give me no jobs I ain’t a-going to church no more,” said an 
old man, who sometimes got a little work to do in the 
rectory garden, but did not have any for some time. The 
one went to church to show his respect for the parson, 
the other for what he hoped to get out of him. Neither 
went for the sake of getting a spiritual want supplied, or 


| for any spiritual benefit he hoped to receive, and this is 
_ typical of the attitude of a great many of the men of the 


tural parish. Nevertheless, they are all ready to come to 
the parson for every temporal help they think he is able 
to render. One old man, whose whole life was quite 
exemplary in every other way, used to boast, in fact, that 
he had never entered a church door since childhood, except 
when he went there to be married,. yet no man in the parish 
was more eager for a talk with the parson or showed keener 
appreciation of a pastoral visit, and when at last he was 
suddenly struck down by an illness from which he did not 
recover, it was the parson’s wife whose help was first sought, 
and the parson himself was invited to come and pray by 
the stricken man’s bedside. In the ordinary course of 
things, the parson had failed to call into activity the religious 


elements that were latent in that man’s soul, and soon 
brought into evidence by his trouble. In view of such an 


experience as this, which is by no means unusual, one can 


hardly help wondering how far the present-day ordinary 
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(or would it be right to say fashionable ?) services of the 
Church are suitable for the spiritual outlook or spiritual | « 
needs of a country village. al 

There is, to take a typical case, a small parish which | x 
for over forty years has had a succession of incumbents, | 4 
usually spoken of as “good churchmen.” They set up | th 
as elaborate a ritual as the resources of the parish would } 4 
admit, and held many services. They were most attentive | i 
to all their spiritual duties, and called themselves “ parish | yj 
priests,” while the people called them “ ministers.”” Their | a; 
lives were exemplary in every way. They took an interest | 9 
in all the activities of the parish and were well liked by | ta 
the people, yet their churchmanship did not “catch on.” { w 
There is not at present a single adult male communicant | p 
in that parish who has been brought up in it. They came | th 
and they went, leaving few memories behind them among | 0 
those who grew up during their incumbencies, whereas | y: 
the older people still speak with affection of “the old | pl 
Rector’’ who died more than forty years ago, after an §¢ lit 
incumbency of almost half a century. And yet his church | rm 
door was never opened except on Sunday, and when the | w 
men of the village, for whose benefit he supplied allotments } of 
from his glebe, came to pay their rent, he used to regale | to 
them with bread, cheese, spring onions and ale—“‘ a dreadful | jg 
man to do such a thing and to neglect his church services | th 
as he did’—so a neighbouring lady of High Anglican } 4] 
principles once told me. Nevertheless, he was beloved of | or 
the people, on Sunday his church was full, and, if one may | v 
judge from the attractive character of some of the old men | w 
and women who still survive from his time, his life in the | p 
parish was not spent in vain. In view of such a condition } ¢¢ 
of things as this, which is far from exceptional in country } p: 
parishes, one can hardly help wondering if the new eccle | ps 
siastical wine, which is being poured out for the people | m 
with so much fuss and ceremony, is any better, if even as | ar 
good, as the old. So far as the rural village is concerned, | be 
it is not easy to claim any great success for the aims and } B 
activities of the party at present dominating the councils } n 
of the Church, and it is quite possible that things may | ps 
have to become worse than they are before the value of a 
the religion of Christ is again so felt and appreciated among | in 
the common people as to enable any party, however earnest | w 
their efforts, to reap much spiritual fruit. But though | he 
“it be marvellous in the eyes of the remnant of this people } al 
in these days, should it also be marvellous in mine eyes? | 
saith the Lord of hosts.” ) ca 
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the We have lately heard a good deal of talk about the 
tual | “wonderful opportunities” opening up for the Church, 
and in order to impress all this with due force upon the 
hich | country clergy, an Archbishops’ Commission was recently 
nts, | appointed “to consider and report upon the ways in which 
/ up | the Church may best commend the teaching of Christ to 
ould ? those who are seeking to solve the problems of industrial 
itive | life in rural areas.” The report strongly condemned the 
ish | village parson in various ways for various shortcomings, 
‘heir | and seemed to imply especial blame for allowing these 
rest | same wonderful opportunities to be slipping past without 
l by | taking advantage of them. But the authors of this report 
were men who knew little or nothing from practical ex- 
cant | perience of the real life and work of the village parson, and 
ame | the random character of their extravagant criticism was 
1ong | so evident as to render their report of very little practical 
reas | value. It showed, however, that those who are so busily 
old | planning the reconstruction of the Church usually possess 
f an § little personal knowledge of the real conditions of life in 
urch | rural districts, and do not realize that the village parson, 
the | with all his failings, counts for much more in the economy 
ents | of the nation than his personal insignificance would seem 
gale | to justify. To put it plainly, even as things now are, he 
dful | is doing a far more important work in his own community 
vices | than the town parson is doing in his, with all his noise and 
ican } all his fuss, and all his elaborate services and stupendous 
d of | organizations. The town critic of the village church has 
may | very little to say about the cure of souls, or about that 
men | unostentatious and sympathetic intercourse with all his 
_ the | people, which is practically impossible in town, but which 
ition | counts for so much in the work of the best type of country 
ntty } parson. The town critic thinks, however, that the country 
ccle- | parson ought to organize games, entertainments and amuse- 
ople | ments for his parishioners, and perhaps also Sunday games 
n a | and even Sunday dances. Such things in themselves may 
ned, | be right or they may be wrong; I pronounce no judgment. 
and } But why should the parson be expected to make the 
neils } necessary arrangements more than any other man in the 
may | parish? The explanation is not far to seek; it is an 
ie of admission that the parson, as the word parson implies, is 
nong | Invariably the chief person in the parish and the person 
mest | whose influence goes farthest, and therefore those who 
ough | have social or political axes of their own to grind are 
ople } always anxious to get him to turn the grindstone. 
yes ? Though it is, unfortunately, only too true that for one 
cause or another the spiritual influence of the village parson 
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is not at present what it once was, yet he exercises in 
virtue of his position in the parish, a far greater influence 
upon the civil life of the nation than might at first sight 
seem possible. We can understand this all the better if 
we consider how largely that parochial sentiment, upon 
which much of his influence depends, has entered into the 
lives of our people. From time immemorial the parish 
has been the unit of the social and political as well of the 
religious life of England. In towns it may be less so 


than it used to be, but in the City of London, though } 


many churches have been demolished, yet the old parish 
with its vestry meeting, churchwardens and other officials, 
is still jealously preserved as the unit of civil life. So much 
for the parochial sentiment in the City of London. In 
the country it is simply supreme, so that next to the family 
feeling it is the strongest of all social bonds among our 
people. The small rustic parish in which these lines are 
being written was formed perhaps during the second half 
of the seventh century, and was considered an ancient 
parish when the Domesday Book was compiled in 1086. 


Isolated from the neighbouring parishes, with an almost | 


stationary population which probably never exceeded three 
hundred at any time in its long history, always ready to 
enter into more or less friendly rivalry with the neighbouring 
parishes in sport or any other activity, always jealous of 
any interference from without, it has gone on storing up 
its own traditions, and to a certain extent cultivating its 
own social and spiritual ideals in its own way, from generation 
to generation, and here it now is, a self-contained and self- 
satisfied social unit, held together by an old-world bond 
which is not to be easily broken. There are thousands of 
parishes in England of which all this is literally true, and 
much might become possible for the village parson who 
could stir up into wholesome activity all the ancient feeling 
of loyalty to the parish church of their fathers, which must 
be stored up in what our present day psychologists might 
call the subconsciousness of his people. 

But the avowed policy of the party at present dominant 
in the Church is to ignore the parish as much as possible, 
and to make the diocese the unit of Church life. In theory 
this may look well, but it has given little promise so far 
of working well in practice. Everybody knows his own 
parish and his own county, and is probably proud to 
belong to them, but there are plenty villagers with very 
hazy notions of what their diocese is. Consequently 4 
diocesan function or a diocesan call makes very little appeal 
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to the ordinary parishioner. It can hardly be said, for 
instance, that the Diocesan Finance Scheme, organized a 
few years ago, has met with anything but meagre success. 
In looking over the last Board of Finance report of a diocese 
which is supposed to have done well, it is impossible not 
to feel disappointed at the extremely small number of 
parishes that have raised the full amount of money asked 
for, yet some of those parishes will raise amounts that 
are quite creditable for an object in which they are interested. 
For instance, one small agricultural parish, in response 
to an appeal for the poor clergy of the diocese, raised more 
in one week than it was found possible, in spite of many 
appeals, to raise in a whole year for all other diocesan 
purposes. In most parishes the amounts asked for by the 
Diocesan Board of Finance, if it was a thing in which the 
parishioners were really interested, could easily be raised 
in one week. 

But we may be, and in fact we are told, that the Enabling 
Act is a recognition of the parochial sentiment, inasmuch 
as it has given the parish the opportunity to manage its 
own affairs. In theory once more this may be true, but 
there is far too much threatening of episcopal coercion 
about it. It also requires far too elaborate an organiza- 
tion to carry it out fully, and it is not in organization 
that the English rustic is at his best. He likes to muddle 
through as his fathers did before him, and so long as the 
desired end is attained he troubles little about the means, 
provided things are done in a simple and straightforward 
way. He rarely takes any interest in the civil parish 
council or parish meeting, and he promises, if possible, 
to take even less interest in the parochial organization 
now provided by the Enabling Act. The result is that to 
keep a parochial council together and at work sometimes 
gives the parson more trouble than to do the whole work 
himself, with such assistance as he could secure in his 
own way, while on the other hand, if the council begins 
to assert itself, a thing which is likely enough to happen 
with a tactless, unpopular parson, it will either set itself 
to oppose him, or become divided into parties—a condition 
of things not likely to prove in any sense profitable. There 
is no institution in the whole civilized world at present 
so bankrupt as democracy, and it is very doubtful if 
democracy ever was or ever can be the most suitable form 
of ecclesiastical polity. The wit of man has not yet 
suggested a simpler or more suitable polity for the ordinary 
rural parish than the incumbent and churchwardens. It 
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upholds the authority of the incumbent; it gives the people, 
if they so desire, a voice in the affairs of the parish, and 
it carries with it the prestige of centuries of useful and 
successful work. The office of churchwarden has, for. 
tunately, not yet been abolished, and it would probably 
be a very wise thing if it were left optional for country 
parishes to continue the rule of incumbent and church- 
wardens as heretofore. 

At present the Church seems to be suffering from a sort 
of St. Vitus’s dance. There is an extraordinary amount 
of activity and effort one way or another, but there is 
little evidence of practical achievement. To the ordinary 
observer the only result seems to be that, as the Bishop 
of London has recently put it, the Church is being ‘‘ snowed 
up under machinery and losing the spirit.” ‘It is the 
spirit that quickeneth,” and a spiritual quickening is the 
great present-day want of the Church and of the whole 
nation. The Church wants above everything, a spiritual 
lead, and if the Church could only get that, many of her 
difficulties would soon vanish. But a spiritual lead is 
something that will not be given us by the Enabling Act 
or any other Act of Parliament. It will not come as the 
result either of diocesan or of any other organization. 
But when in the providence of God it does come, as come 
it surely will, there will be a response to it, and the utter 
emptiness of many of the present spasmodic efforts of the 
Church will then become apparent. How often have we 


been told by the leaders of the Life and Liberty Movement | 


that the efforts of the Church in the past were hindered by 
conditions which the Enabling Act has removed! But 
let any man who has ever held the cure of souls look honestly 
and seriously back to his own work in the old days before 
any Enabling Act was so much as heard of, and he will find 
that the greatest and perhaps the only real obstacle that 
stood in the way of any good he might desire to do, or 
imagine possible to be done, was his own limitations. That 


ail 


certainly is the feeling of more than one earnest and saintly | 
man, whom it is the privilege of the present writer to know. } 


There has been nothing in our happy country for many} 
a generation to prevent any man, even if endowed with 
the spiritual gifts of a prophet or an apostle, from using) 
his powers freely and to their utmost fullness. The obstacles 
that stood in the way of a fresh effort in the field of spiritual 
work were much greater in the eighteenth century than _ 
any time within living memory, yet John Wesley was! 
able to revive the spiritual life, not only of the English 
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village, but of the whole English-speaking race. What 
many of those who expect so much from the Enabling 
Act think, is that it may enable them to give more effect 
to their own religious ideas which are usually more or less 
Roman, but not at all what the villager desires or is likely 
to accept. 

It is not so easy to mould the popular mind into new 
religious forms as some of our hustling, would-be Church 
leaders seem to think. It can be done only when men’s 
minds have been raised to a white heat in the volcanic 
fires of some great spiritual upheaval. We have had no 
spiritual movement of sufficient intensity among our people 
to do this since the Reformation, and the religious beliefs 
of our country people of to-day are the same almost crudely 
simple and strongly anti-Popish ones into which the fires 
of Smithfield helped to mould their minds. Outwardly, 
as already pointed out, the village labourer may appear 
to have no religious beliefs or convictions of any kind, 
but to get at his religious subconsciousness is to discover 
there latent and unsuspected beliefs and convictions, which 
are often profitably influencing his whole life, and it is a 
most interesting and significant fact that those beliefs 
are everywhere identical among our common people. The 
inherent and real religion of the Hertfordshire ploughman 
is exactly the same as that of his fellow-labourer of Ross- 
shire, and is in its essence what a recent Church historian 
has described as “‘ that great strange system (of religion) 
which in England sprang from the Reformation, and es- 
pecially from the newly awakened study of the English 
Bible,” and which, as in the Pilgrim’s Progress, “‘ essays 
to teach Man the way to the City of Life with no im- 
memorial Catholic teaching to guide them, or blessed 
sacrament to help them.” Put all this into a setting of 
fatalism and you have the faith which is influencing and 
guiding, very often quite unconsciously, the life and the 
conduct of the ordinary village labourer. To realize this 
Is to understand at least one reason why so many of the 
recent efforts of the Church have failed to appeal to him, 
and why, when he is disposed to attend a place of worship, 
and a choice is within his reach, he will prefer the simple 
service of a chapel to that of the church, however much 
he may like his parson as a man. Unfortunately it is so 
very much easier to point out a failure than to find its 
remedy, but let the village parson do all he can to improve 
Is preaching, and to make the rendering of his services 
as simple and as natural as possible. Having done his 
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t would not be a great mistake, 
f unrest and uncertainty, to 
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utmost in that way, perhaps i 
in these perplexing times 0 
reflect that while so many 
. speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 
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| Dean RAMSEY tells of a minister of the Established Church 


of Scotland who had a mortal antipathy to the whole French 
nation, which he frequently abused in no measured terms, 
but who, at the same time, had a great relish for a glass 


. of claret, which he considered the prince of all social drinks, 
_ and so he invariably finished his anti-Gallican tirades with 


the reservation, ‘‘ But it maun’ be admitted that the bodies 
brew a braw drink.” Well, for several centuries the 
minister’s countrymen in Scotland of all classes shared his 
opinion that claret is “a braw drink,” and partook of it 


as an habitual beverage. 


Claret probably made its way into Scotland at an early 
date. Ever since the fourth century, when Ausonius, a 
native of Bordeaux, tells us that wines of that name were 
in demand in Rome, they have been shipped to many parts 
of the world. To England the Normans brought them 
along with their feudalism, and the taste for them must 
have spread rapidly from the Court and higher circles to 
the masses of the people, for in the middle of the twelfth 
century, when Guienne was still a province of England, 
the Anglo-French wine trade had attained to a considerable 
development. Large quantities of red wine were imported 
from that part of France in the reign of John, who regulated 
the traffic by special statutes and fixed the wholesale and 
retail prices at rates which were probably intended to be 
restrictive. In 1154 a duty of a shilling a tun was levied 
by the Court on Anjou wines, and little more than a century 
later the duty was doubled. Nevertheless, nearly nine 
thousand tuns of claret from Anjou and Gascony were 
imported into London and Sandwich in 1273. In the 
reign of King Edward the first Bordeaux merchants were 
established in London in the Vintry Ward, and good Gascoyne 
wine could be bought at fourpence a gallon. 

Notwithstanding many edicts directed against it, claret, 
or “clarrie”’? as Chaucer calls it, held its own and was 


highly appreciated and largely consumed by the English 


people. It is frequently mentioned by the Elizabethan 
dramatists. Shakespeare makes Jack Cade ordain that 
at “the city’s cost the conduit shall run nothing but claret 
wine the first year of my reign,’ and in James the Fourth 
of Greene, who probably died from an excess of Rhenish 
wine, published in 1598, Sir Bartram inquires of Slipper: 
“Where is the Master?” and is answered: ‘ Why, in the 
VOL. LXXxX 
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cellar drinking a cup of neat and brisk claret in a silver 
bowl.” At the end of the fifteenth century, however, 
Spanish wines began to compete with claret for public 
favour. After that it had its ups and downs. In 1678 an 
Act was passed prohibiting the importation of French 
wine. This Act was rescinded ten years later, but renewed 
in the first year of William III with the futile hope that it 
would impart new life to British commerce. Since then 
French wine has been the plaything of the Exchequer and 
its fiscal experiments. In the first half of last century, 
owing to the excessive duties imposed, the consumption 
of claret in England diminished by 700,000 gallons 
annually, but since the revision of the crushing tariff in 
1860 the imports have shown a steady increase, the old 
taste for claret having in some measure reasserted itself. 
Of course at its highest point the consumption of claret in 
England has been insignificant compared with that of other 
alcoholic beverages. Of the total consumption of absolute 
alcohol in the United Kingdom in 1921, 79°3 per cent. was 
consumed as beer; 17°5 per cent. as spirits, and only 3:2 per 
cent. as wine, cider and perry. The average consumption 
of French wines in France is 26 gallons per head, whereas 
in the United Kingdom it is only 33 gallons. 

But it was not through England that claret reached 
Scotland. It was rather Scotland’s prolonged enmity to 
England that threw it into the arms of France, and led 
it to adopt claret drinking and other French customs. 
The introduction of claret into Scotland was, however, in 
all probability contemporaneous with its appearance in 
England. When in 1097 the Atheling placed his nephew 
Edgar on the Scottish throne, he was accompanied by a 
body of Normans, and during the reign of David I the Norman 
element attained such a predominance as to become a forma- 
tive force in the kingdom. Extensive assignments of lands 
were made to Normans, especially in Strathclyde, the Lothians 
and Fife, and it may be assumed that the settlers obtained 
from the smacks from France which frequently arrived 
in the Firth of Forth supplies of the liquor to which they 
had been accustomed in their native land. But however 
it made its way into Scotland, claret took a far firmer grip} 
of the people there than it ever did on those to the south 
of the Tweed, and permanently retained it. 

Up to the end of the fifteenth century the ordinary 
beverage of the Scottish people was a light home-made 


ale, which was brewed in every village in the change house 
or tavern and in almost every farmhouse. The breweli) 
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were generally the publicans’ wives, and the occupation 
would seem to have thriven with them, for a brewster’s 
wife became a designation for a very stout woman. In 
1661 twelve brewsters’ wives, all of portly dimensions, 
undertook a race to the top of Arthur’s Seat, 822 feet high, 
for a prize of a cheese weighing one hundred pounds. But 
the upper classes, while not forgoing ale, indulged also 
freely in claret, and it is surprising to note that notwith- 
standing the poverty of the country, it seems to have been 
imported in large quantities. When in 1640 Carlaverock 
Castle was surrendered to the Covenanting commander, 
amongst the bags, baggage, trunks and household stuff 
there were found in one cellar four barrels of the wine which 
Falstaff loved, and in another three hogsheads of claret. 
At the signing of the Solemn League and Covenant at 
Linglithgow on May 29, 1661, the King’s birthday, “a 
fountain in the town ran plenteously with French wine to 
the great joy of the inhabitants.” In 1697 the Laird of 
Culloden kept a hogshead on tap in his hall, ready for the 
service of all comers, and his accounts are alleged to show 
that his annual consumption of the article would at present 
prices have cost upwards of two thousand pounds. In 
Arniston House, the country residence of President Grant 
when Sheriff Cockburn was living there as a boy, there were 
sixteen hogsheads of claret used per annum. 

But the imbibition of claret was not confined to the 
upper classes. Burt, travelling in Scotland in 1697, records 
it as a redeeming circumstance attending life in these bleak 
Northern regions, that there was an abundance of wholesome 
and agreeable drink in the form of French claret, which 
he found in every public-house of any note. The price, 
as it was duty free, averaged 5d. a bottle. When a vessel 
laden with the precious liquor arrived from Bordeaux at 
the Port of Leith, the owners immediately notified the 
fact by carting a number of hogsheads through the streets 
and causing the bellman to notify where the liquor could 
be bought. Casks were also hauled about in wheelbarrows 
and the claret sold in stoups. It was certainly claret that 
was quaffed at the leave-taking on the pier of Leith, as 
recorded in one of the most tender and moving of the 
Songs of Burns, the first two line of which, however, were 
written by Alexander Leslie in 1636. 


Go fetch to me a pint o” wine, 
And fill it in a silver tassie, 
That I may drink before I go 
A service to my bonnie lassie. 
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It is chronicled that at one of the stages of her flight south- 
wards after the battle of Langside in 1568, Queen Mary 
was refreshed with a glass of claret, which must have con- 
jured up visions of happier days. 

In some parts of Scotland, however, the taste for claret 
seems to have led to serious excesses. The Hebrides had 
established a trade in it and partook of it not wisely but too 


well, for in 1609 its importation was forbidden by the | 


Privy Council, and as this had no effect an Act was passed 
in 1616 “‘ against the drinking of ‘wynes in the Ylis.’” 
That Act recited that: “Forasmeckle as the grete and 
extraordinary excess in drinking of wyne, commonlie usit 
amangis the commonies and tenentis of the Ylis, is not 
only an occasion of the beastly and barbarous cruelties and 
inhumanities that fallis out amangis them to the offence 
and displeasure of God and contempt of law and justice, 
but with that withdraws numbers of them to miserable 
necessity and povertie, since that they constrayn, quhen 
they want, of their neihbouris. For remaid quhair, the 
Lords of Secrete Counsell statuis and ordainis, that nane 
of the tenentis and commonis of the Ylis sall at ony time 
hereafter buy or drink ony wynis in the Ylis or continent 
next adjacent thereto under the pane of twenty pounds 
to be incurrit by every contravene, toties quoties.” 

A still more stringent Act was passed in 1622, but these 
repressive measures, while they deprived the Hebrideans 
of the wines of Bordeaux, did not make them more tem- 
perate; they had recourse to more potent beverages. 
Their ancestors had extracted a spirit of some sort from the 
mountain heather, and they now distilled usquebaugh, or 
whisky, from barley. Whisky supplanted claret in their 
affections and was drunk copiously not only in the Hebrides, 
but throughout the Highlands. Stills sprang up in 
every glen. In 1708, 50,000 gallons of whisky were known 
to have been produced, but fifty years later the amount 
had risen to 433,800 gallons which paid duty, but what the 
quantity was that eluded the exciseman it is impossible 
to guess, for there were illicit stills in remote straths where 
the gauger dare not venture and the King’s Writ did not 


run. In many secluded districts the manufacture went | 
on with impunity, lairds, baillies and justices of the peace | 


being the best customers of the law-breakers. In Glenlivet 
alone it is alleged that there were in 1760 two hundred illicit 
stills at work, the kegs and bladders passing freely about 
on the backs of ponies to remote lochs where vessels were 


waiting for their freight. Of the recognized distilleries the 
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most famous was that of Forbes of Culloden, the whisky 
from which, known as “ Farintosh,” paid no duty and was 
therefore cheap, exemption from the Act having been 
granted by the Scottish Parliament in 1698 in requital for 
damages suffered from the King’s enemies. This privilege 
was withdrawn with payment of compensation of £21,580 
in 1784, and was lamented by Burns on medical grounds in 
his “Scotch Drink.” 


Thee Farintosh! Oh, sadly lost, 
Scotland laments from coast to coast, 
Now colic grips and barkin’ hoast 
May kill us a’, 
For loyal Forbes’ chartered boast 
Is ta’en awa’, 


It was not until the middle of the eighteenth century 
that whisky trickled down into the Lowlands. Up till 
1750 the common people, as has been said, regaled them- 
selves with ale, and the well-to-do classes combined ale with 


_ claret, which was good and cheap at a shilling the chopin 


when it came duty free from France. When Waverley 
visited the Baron of Bradwardine at Tully Veolan in 1745, 
the Baron in welcoming him expressed the hope that he 
would applaud his Bordeaux. “‘C’est des deux oreilles,’” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘as Captain Vinsauf used to say—‘ Vinum 
prime note, the Principal of St. Andrews denominated it.’” 
At the banquet he carefully decanted a cob-webbed bottle 
of claret into the goblet which held nearly an English 
pint, and at the conclusion, delivering the bottle to the 
butler to be held carefully in the same angle with the 
horizon, he devoutly quaffed off the contents of the Blessed 
Bear of Bradwardine. At the deoch an doruis, or stirrup- 
cup, at the change-house or tavern, to which, when the 
banquet was over, they adjourned, Lucky Macleary appeared 
with a huge pewter measuring-pot, containing at least three 
English quarts, familiarly denominated a “tappit hen,” 
which in the language of the hostess “‘ reamed ”’ with excellent 
claret just drawn from the cask. 

In upper-class families at this time at the midday dinner 
there were strong ale in ample supply and sack or claret. 
At “four hours,” as it was called, equivalent to our after- 
noon tea, there were ale and claret of which the ladies 
partook, with a slice of wheaten bread or cake; and at 
Supper, at seven or eight o’clock, there were again ale and 
claret. In every house from the highest to the lowest there 
was an abundance of ale, but a change in the habits of the 
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people now began. In 1725 Parliament enforced an impost, 
hitherto evaded, of 6d. on every bushel of malt, and this 
seriously enhanced the price of what was really a valuable 
food. The tax was at first met with indignant defiance, 
There were riots in Glasgow and the brewers went on strike, 
but it was pressed home, and as unfortunately it synchronized 
with the introduction of whisky from the Highlands, it 
had the disastrous consequence of causing a higher alco- 
holization of the country generally. There was a rapid 
decline in the consumption of ale and in home-brewing, 
and “twopenny ” gave place to whisky. 

But as the demand for ale declined that for a more potent 
substitute increased, and as the supply of whisky was 
inadequate, contraband cargoes of wine, brandy, rum and 


gin were run in from France, Spain and Holland. Smuggling | 


became a prosperous industry and was further supported 
by the taste for tea, a precious luxury, which then grew up. 


All round the Scottish coast, but especially in the south [ 


and west, where there was ready access to the Isle of Man, 
‘* fair-trading,” as it was called, was briskly carried on and 
all classes of the community actually participated in it 
with rich profits, or tacitly connived at it. I recollect in 
my young days dining at a big house on the Solway shore 
where after dinner our host suddenly disappeared from his 
place at the head of the table, but reappeared in a minute 
or two grasping a bottle of claret. He had descended through 
a trap-door in the dining-room floor and by a ladder to a 
cellar cut in the rock beneath the house, to which there 
was no other entrance and which had been constructed 
in smuggling days for the reception and concealment of 
claret and brandy. Brandy in those days disputed with 
whisky for popular favour in the south and west, and in 
the old accounts of the Burgh of Dumfries there are fre- 
quently recurrent entries like the following: ‘Oct. 4. 
For brandy and syrup for ye Council after it cam down— 
£2 8s. Od.” 

The substitution of whisky for ale and claret as the 
popular stimulant in Scotland was a great national mis- 
fortune which still affects the country. The effect of alcohol 
is largely determined by the degree of dilution in which it 
is taken. The concentrated solution is absorbed much 
more rapidly and reaches a higher maximum in the blood, 
and so the intoxication produced by the stronger solution 18 
more sudden and intense than that which follows on the 
weaker one. Even with the same amount of alcohol taken 


at the same time, the difference in intoxicating effects | 
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between concentrated and diluted solutions holds good. Dr. 
Vernon has shown that the errors in typing a memorized 
passage under the influence of a definite quantity of alcohol 
are 25 per cent. less numerous with a 5 per cent. solution 
than with one of 20 per cent. strength. But another 
factor has to be considered in comparing the effects of 
concentrated and diluted solutions like whisky and claret, 
and that is the rate at which they are consumed. The 
volume of concentrated solution of alcohol such as whisky 
containing 20 per cent. of alcohol necessary to produce 
profound intoxication can be swallowed in a few minutes ; 
whereas to imbibe the same amount of alcohol in a dilute 
form, such as claret, may take an hour or two of drinking. 
During the period of slow imbibition the alcohol is being 
absorbed and oxidized and the alcohol concentration in 
the blood is, therefore, in some measure prevented from 
attaining that high degree which corresponds with intoxica- 
tion. It is the difference between a deluge and a drizzle. A 
dram of whisky over a counter on an empty stomach is 
a dangerous form of alcoholic indulgence, whereas some 
pints of vin ordinaire containing the same amount of alcohol 
spread over an hour or two with or after a meal may be 
consumed without risk of inebriation. Whisky per se 
is not a social or convivial drink, and has to be converted 
into toddy or punch in order to make it so, and the gloom 
of a party of men sitting round a table each with a glass 
of whisky and cold water before him must be such as to 
encourage a plunge into insensibility ; but goblets of the 
good red wine, esthetically suggestive, mellow, and with 
a@ unique charm, conduce rather to vivacity and genial 
sentiment. Violence is apt to come in the wake of whisky; 
ale is soporose ; but claret promotes an expansive hilarity. 
The brands of whisky too from different distilleries lend 
themselves little to discriminative discussion, while there is 
endless room for debate over the subtle merits of the many 


| chateaux and vintages of the Gironde. 


But while whisky made way among the masses of the 
Scottish people in the eighteenth century, claret was still 
In vogue among the well-to-do and educated classes. At 


_ the clubs of scribblers and men of letters, that met in dingy 
_ taverns in the dark wynds of Edinburgh, it was claret that 


was circulated, and that was the potation of the wonderful 
fraternity of men of note who gave distinction to that epoch 
In Scottish History and made Edinburgh “a hotbed of 


» genius.” Allan Ramsay, Principal Robertson, Hamilton 
} of Bangour, Dr. Cullen, Henry Erskine, Adam Fergusson, 
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William Wilkie, Adam Smith, Lord Kames, Lord Hailes, 
Lord Monboddo were all claret drinkers. The autobiography 
of Dr. Carlyle of Inveresk overflows with claret in every 
chapter. David Hume used to entertain his friends at | 
elegant dinners and suppers with the best claret, and in | 
his will bequeathed to his friend Mr. John Horne of Kilduff | 
“ten dozen of my old claret at his choice.” That John 
Home, the author of Douglas, was partial to claret may | 
be inferred from the often quoted verse of which he was 
the author—a protest against Pitt’s Budget. 


at 
Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, qt 
Prime was his mutton and the claret good ; of 
‘Let him drink port,” the English statesman cried, h 
He drank the poison and his spirit died. - 


In the country as well as in Edinburgh, notwithstanding 
the seductions of port on the one hand and whisky on cl 
the other, claret was the staple drink with the well-to-do. | P* 
Substantial farmers as well as the lairds stuck to it. My} » 
great-grandfather, who in the last decade of the eighteenth — P! 
century was tenant of the Dykes Farm on the estate of the th 
Murrays of Polmaise in Stirlingshire, always had claret 
on the table at dinner. He was a rigid Episcopalian and § P! 
Jacobite, and made it a rule to stand up in the chapel in wi 
Stirling when the prayer for the Hanoverian Royal family de 
was recited, and it was his custom to assemble the family We 
and the domestic and farm servants in the stable a few § bo 
minutes before midnight on Christmas Eve, when on the wi 
stroke of twelve claret and cakes were handed round. No § be 
doubt there was a minority of Presbyterians among the 
servants, and perhaps it was the claret that overcame their 
scruples and induced them to take part in the rite. 

On festive occasions claret was sometimes consumed 
in prodigious quantities and apparently without the un- | 
pleasant consequences which we should now expect to, 
follow on such indulgence. The men of that time who 
partook largely of claret without becoming intoxicated owed 
their immunity perhaps not so much to tolerance established } 
by habitual use as to a greater constitutional insusceptibility | 
than exists to-day. 

Claret was the ammunition employed in the famous Lé 
battle of “The Whistle” described by Burns, when three} °% 
Nithsdale gentlemen of high standing met to contend for 
that relic supposed to have been brought to Scotland by 
Anne of Denmark, the prize going to him who after the 
Bacchanalian orgy could blow the whistle last. 
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The dinner being over the claret they ply, 

And every new cork is a new spring of joy. 

In the bonds of old friendship and kindred so set, 

And the bonds grew the tighter the more they were wet. 


Six bottles apiece had well worn out the night, 
When gallant Sir Robert to finish the fight 
Turned o’er in one bumper a bottle of red, 

And swore ’twas the way that their ancestors did. 


Although the best red claret at that time was obtainable 
at eighteen shillings a dozen, and poorer but still sound 
qualities at a much lower figure, it was beyond the reach 
of the Exciseman who celebrated the fray, and so calamitously 
he resorted to the cheap fire-water which in Scotland had 
so largely displaced the generous juice of the grape. 

Throughout the first half of the nineteenth century 
claret was still in high favour, and Sir Walter Scott 
patronized it liberally. ‘‘ He circulated the champagne 
briskly during dinner,” says Lockhart, ‘‘ and considered a 
pint of claret each man’s fair share afterwards.” At 
the reading of one of the novels at Ballantyne’s we are told 
“the claret and olives made way for a mighty bowl of 
punch.” Constable maintained that Scott was at his best 
when he had “a skinful of claret,’ and there can be no 
doubt that like Addison, who did his literary work as he 
walked the long gallery in Holland House between two 
bottles of claret, Scott derived some help from it 
when under anxious pressure he had to perform a 
heavy task. 

Claret was not at this time altogether discarded by the 
humbler classes, for Sir Andrew Bruce Tulloch recalls that 
in the ’thirties of last century his father saw it sold on draught 
in the streets of Perth. Then, and for another forty or fifty 
years, it was in its finer vintages the almost exclusive dessert 
wine in all the best houses in Scotland and in the North of 
England. The claret trade was at its best in Leith from 
1848 to 1878, when wines of the great vintages ’54, 58, ’61, 
64, °69 and ’70 were eagerly sought after. I remember now 
with gusto the glorious wines that were offered at dinner 
parties in Edinburgh in the ’sixties—Margaux, Lafitte, 
Léoville, Longueville and Montrose—when Lord Neaves 


- eulogized them: 


To make life’s pulses gaily go 

Not much too fast nor yet too slow ; 

And joy without dejection know, 
Were worth a golden mine. 
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Then try with me the simple art— 

If better views you can’t impart 

To calm the brain and cheer the heart 
With a flask of rosy wine. 


Cognac may better suit with some, 

Or gin and whisky handier come, 

And Glasgow long was fond of rum, 
When merchants met to dine ; 

But Prudence there her part should play 

The fire with water to allay, 

Or take instead to wet her clay, 
A flask of rosy wine. 


The first Lord Kinross, when he was Lord President, 
told Professor Saintsbury that “in his early days at the 
Scottish Bar (that was in the ’sixties) it was customary 
for knots of four frequenters of the Parliament House when 
a vintage promised well to lay down as many hogsheads 
of the best reputed first or second growths, dividing the 
produce in bottles amongst themselves. A hogshead of 


claret makes about 23 dozen, so the subscribers would have | 


that quantity apiece of the vintage divided into lots of 
about 5 or 6 dozen of his growth.” Lord Kinross added 
that he did not believe that any of his brethren did any- 


thing of the kind at the time at which he was speaking; | 


and that must have been twenty years ago, and still less 
does anything of the kind go on now. 

Edinburgh was at one time the headquarters of claret 
drinkers, but a falling off in the taste for claret began about 
1878. Since then the liking for claret has more and more 
declined, so that of late years Professor Saintsbury found 
it practically useless to open a magnum at a dinner party. 
The decline and fall, leaving only a few connoisseurs still 
devoted to certain chateaux, has been due mainly no doubt 
to the late dinner hour, which gives no time to dwell on the 
delicate differences of bouquet in various vintages, and to 
cigarette smoking, which blunts the palate and renders it 
incapable of fine distinctions. Drinking at meals has 
become less esthetical than it used to be, more perfunctory 
and dietetic. 

Traces of the old popular fondness for claret seem still 
to linger in some districts. An Argyleshire magistrate, 
writing to The Times a few years ago, said that he had been 


recently in a Loch Fyneside hotel where the proprietor | 


assured him that the herring fleet fishermen consumed about 
a hogshead of his light claret every week. They would 
not touch whisky, being all either teetotallers or severe 
temperance men. Light claret, warm and with plenty 
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of sugar, was considered to be a temperance beverage and 
was largely drunk when the men returned from fishing. 
That a liking for claret to the discomfiture of whisky may 
be yet revived generally throughout Scotland is not impos- 
sible. Speaking on the French Treaty in 1860, Mr. Gladstone 
said: “‘ There is a notion gone abroad that there is something 
fixed and unchanging in an Englishman’s taste with respect 
to wine. You find a great many people in this country 
who believe like an article of Christian faith that an English- 
man is not born to drink French wines. ‘Do what you 
will,’ they say, ‘argue with him as you will, reduce your 
duties as you will; endeavour even to pour French wine 
down his throat, but still he will reject it.’ Well, these are 
most worthy members of the community; but they form 
their judgment from the narrow circle of their own experience. 
What they maintain is absolutely the reverse of the truth, 
for nothing is more certain than the taste of English people 
for wine. In earlier periods of our history French wine 
was the great article of consumption here. Taste is not an 
immutable but a mutable thing.” 

That under some mutation of taste in Scotland a rever- 
sion to claret may take place is certainly much to be desired. 
There is no alcoholic beverage more wholesome than a light, 
sound, relatively non-acid claret, none less deleterious in 
its effects even when taken to excess. During the Great 
War every officer and man in the French Army received 
a litre of wine per day, the total amount requisitioned 
annually by the Government being 6,000,000 hectolitres, 
representing 792,000,000 large bottles. It was the opinion 
of the French Army Medical Staff that this wine allowance 
contributed in some degree to the magnificent health 
enjoyed by all ranks of the armies of the Republic, and was 
especially valuable during the trying conditions of trench 
warfare. In Gallipoli too French troops, who were well 
supplied with the light wines of their country, suffered much 
less than the British troops from enteric and dysentery. 

A necessary preliminary to any return to claret drinking 
in Scotland is a reform and transformation of the public- 
houses of the country, which should no longer be adapted 
to hurried drinking under squalid or gew-gaw conditions, 
but become restaurants or lounges to which a man may, 
without reluctance, take his wife and children, and where, 
under the refining influence of music and artistic decoration, 
nourishing and palatable food may be obtained. 


JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE 


SIR FREDERICK LUGARD ON PRINOIPLES 
OF EMPIRE 


THE principles of empire, as we see them at work to-day 


in the tropics form the theme of Sir Frederick Lugard’s | 


important and interesting book.* The empire of which 
he writes is not empire as it was understood by the ancients, 


It is not the empire of an Alexander or a Cesar or their | 


would-be modern imitators. It is not the empire of one 
man nor even exclusively of one race. The book has a 
wider than national application. It is international in 
its appeal, and should be no less valuable to the admini- 
strators of other European Powers than to our own. We 
understand that proposals have already been made for 
its translation into French, and it is likely before long 
to take the place which belongs to it in the European litera- 
ture of its subject. For while Sir Frederick is proud to 
accept the generous tribute paid by M. Le Roy Beaulieu 
to the imperial genius of England, and to believe with 
him that history is right in assigning to England “the 
first rank among colonizing nations,” all that he has to 
say applies equally to other European peoples. He includes 
our Continental neighbours as co-partners in the work 
which he believes to lie before the Controlling Powers in 
Africa, and he lays down no principle for British administra- 
tion which would not be equally applicable to the admini- 
stration of France or Belgium, Italy or Portugal. 

The title of his book, The Dual Mandate, summarizes 
the contemporary conception of the position of Europe 
in Africa on which he takes his stand.¢ He holds that 
the civilized nations have a double duty to perform. One 
is to develop the waste places of the earth for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of the earth, who, overcrowded as they 
are in certain portions of the planet, have need—and very 


* The Dual Mandate in Tropical Africa, by the Right Hon. Si 
Frederick Lugard, G.C.M.G., ete. William Blackwood & Son, Edinburgh and 
London. 

+ How identical our aims are with those of the present Belgian administra- 
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tion in the Congo may be seen from the opening sentences of the introduction | 
to a Handbook for the use of Belgian officials, published by the Belgian ( 


Colonial Office : 

“Que faisons nous au Congo ? 

** Nous y poursuivons un double but; répandre la civilisation, developpe 
les debouchés et l’action économique de la Belgique. 

‘*Ces deux buts sont inséparables.” 
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urgent need—for increased supplies of the necessities of 
life. The other duty is to see that in the course of this 
development justice is done to the backward races, now 
as a rule sparsely scattered over the vast territories of which 
the products are required for civilization; and to con- 
stitute ourselves trustees of the interests and advancement 
of these races, taking care that a full share shall be pre- 
served to them alike of the moral and material advantage 
resulting from development. ‘‘ The responsibility is one 
which the advantage of an inherited civilization and a 
superior intellectual culture, no less than the physical 
superiority conferred by the monopoly of firearms, imposes 
upon the controlling Power.” 


Let it be admitted at the outset that European brains, capital and energy, 
have not been, and never will be, expended in developing the resources of 
Africa from motives of pure philanthropy ; that Europe is in Africa for the 
mutual benefit of her own industrial classes and of the native races in their 
progress to a higher plane; that the benefit can be made reciprocal, and that 
it is the aim and desire of civilized administration to fulfil this dual mandate. 


It becomes early apparent that the appeal of the book 
is addressed very specially to the democracies of Europe. 
It is the democracy of every country which—whether 
consciously or unconsciously—has a first interest in the 
development of fresh resources and the opening of fresh 
fields of enterprise and new channels of work. 


The democracies of to-day claim the right to work, and the satisfaction 
of that claim is impossible without the raw materials of the tropics on the 
one hand and their markets on the other. 


Chapters on economic and commercial development 
are devoted to the elucidation of this theme. They show 
the importance of the raw materials which industry derives, 
in ever-increasing quantity, from the tropics, and they 
demonstrate the value of the steadily increasing volume 
of the trade consisting chiefly of raw material and food- 
stuffs in exchange for textiles and hardware which Europe 
does with Africa. 


Democracy has learnt by the war how absolutely dependent it is on the 
supply of these vital necessities from overseas, and even for the material for 
Munitions in time of war. 


But there is more to be thought of in relation to the value 
of the tropics to the democracies of Europe. 


_The abounding progress of our tropical dependencies calls not only for 
millions of pounds’ worth of railway and other construction material, but for 
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men to construct and maintain the railways and other works. The expansion 
of Administration equally demands officers for every branch, administrative, 
medical, educational, etc. The development of commerce requires local 
agents. The opening of minefields calls for expert workers. 


The call is, in fact, for democracy which claims its right 
to work, to take its full share in the development of modern 
empire. 


In all these fields of activity openings are afforded to every class of the 
youth of England, whether from the universities, the technical schools, or the 
workshops. It is difficult to realize how severe would be the blow to the 
life of the nation if these thousands of avenues to independent initiative and 
individual enterprise were closed, as Germany has largely closed them to her 
people by her crime against the world. 


Sir Frederick is writing for the moment of English 
youth, but again everything which he has to say is equally 
applicable to the youth of France and Belgium. There 
are indications that in the extreme circles of democracy 
internationalism tends to take the place once held by 
patriotism. The arguments of The Dual Mandate go far to 
show that in the modern conception of empire a fine 
patriotism is perfectly compatible with a widely extended 
recognition of the necessity for international co-operation. 
Western civilization in this view should stand as one force 
for the advancement of certain standards and the realiza- 
tion of certain benefits. 

The first part of the book contains a sketch of the 
spread of European influence in Africa, and is devoted to 
a discussion of general principles. The body of the book 
is occupied with the methods by which the execution of 
our dual mandate can be most satisfactorily assured. 
Certain principles run logically through these methods, 
and group themselves mainly under the three heads of 
Decentralization, Co-operation and Continuity. 

Decentralization is the principle most intimately impli- 
cated in questions affecting the machinery of government 
and administration. All parts of the machine, from the 
office of the Secretary of State and the permanent officials 
in Downing Street to the offices of the ‘“‘ men on the spot,” 
whether they be Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, Heads 
of local departments, Residents, or simple District Officers, 
carrying out in the isolated huts which dot the frontiers 


of the Empire the multifarious duties attached to their | 


position, are subjected to the same test. Sir Frederick 
recognizes the general truth that perfectly efficient 


administration has a natural tendency to  over-cel- 
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tralization. For this very reason he regards it as the 
more essential that officials, of every rank, concerned in 
the administration of new countries should hold the ideal 
of decentralization constantly before their eyes. ‘ This 
is not,’ he says, ‘“‘applicable to the Head of the 
Government alone or in particular, but to every single 
officer, from the Governor to the foreman of a gang of 
daily labourers.” 


The man who is charged with the accomplishment of any task, and has 
the ability and discrimination to select the most capable of those who are 
subordinate to him and to trust them with ever-increasing responsibility up to 
the limit of their capacity, will be rewarded not only with confidence and 
loyalty, but he will get more work done, and better work, than the man who 
tries to keep too much in his own hands and is slow to recognize merit, origin- 
ality and efficiency in others. His sphere of work becomes a training school. 


This note of the sphere of work as “a training school ” 
is recurrent throughout the book. It is of the essence 
of growth, and Sir Frederick writes as he has worked, with 
his eye upon the future. 

The need for decentralization forms the text of much 
that is urged in a suggestive chapter devoted to the obviously 
complicated and difficult subject of reform, now generally 
felt to be necessary in the organization of the central 
department of government at home. Sir Frederick puts 
forward tentative views on this question with the diffidence 
of one who, though he has had long experience at the cir- 
cumference of the Empire of the results of certain defects 
in the existing system, is aware that he has not sufficient 
knowledge of the inside working of the Colonial Office at 
home to justify fully formulated opinions. He is on surer 
ground when he deals with the relations of the Colonial 
Office and the local Governments in Africa. Here he 
pleads convincingly for the application of his principle, and 
urges the importance and value of greater delegation of 
responsibility to Colonial Governments. He quotes a case 
in which the clerk in charge of a Department in the Colonial 
Office stated that a particular colony had for years been 
administered from his room and not by the local Governor ; 
and he very vividly exposes the evils attendant upon such 
a system. 


In larger questions which do reach the Secretary of State, the Governor 
in Council may find his recommendations overruled without opportunity of 
personal explanation. The effect of unnecessary intervention from home in 
administrative affairs is to dishearten the higher ranks and to weaken their 
Sense of responsibility, while engendering in the lower ranks a feeling that it 
is not to the Governor and his Council that they must look, but to an 
anonymous official at the Colonial Office. 
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The remedy, so far as effect in the colonies and depen. 
dencies is concerned, would be to entrust a larger share 
of administrative responsibility to those Governors whose 
experience merits confidence. The fact is not lost sight 
of that the maintenance of a strong central authority ig) 
essential to good government, and in order that a wise: 
principle of graduated responsibility might be preserved, 
the grouping is suggested of certain colonies under Governors- 
General, who would necessarily be chosen from among the’ 
more able and experienced of the Governors. To these 
the Secretary of State might delegate wide powers which” 
would relieve the pressure on his own time. In the federa-~ 
tion of such coldnial groups, Sir Frederick would be inclined 
to utilize the experience gained by the system already | 
existing in the French African colonies. 4 

Here, again, the international application of his book 
becomes apparent. There is nothing which it says of the’ 
defects of our system which is not equally, and perhaps” 
more emphatically, true of the administrative system of 
our continental neighbours, and it is likely that the chapter | 
on the Colonial Office and its relation to the Colonial Govern- 
ments will be read with interest far afield. | 

The British Empire stands as a monument to the value 
of decentralization. Can any thinker who is acquainted 
with its history, be prepared to assert that its actual position 
of pre-eminence would have been attained without those 
accidents of geographical position and political indifference® 
at home which in its early days forced upon it a large measure” 
of decentralization ? In those years power and responsi = 
bility were perpetually cast out from the centre to the7 
circumference, and our Dominions have for the most part, 
grown into the exercise of self-government because no other’ 
course was open to them, and natural genius fitted them” 
for the part. In India a similar effect has been to create) 
and consolidate the British Raj. Yet the theory of govern: 
ment has been generally accepted that those colonies and 
dependencies whose populations were unfitted by nature oF 
education for the responsibilities of self-government, are) 
unsuited for the application of the principle of decentraliza- 
tion, and that the control of their affairs must remain i 
the hands of the home Government. Sir Frederick puts for- 
ward for consideration the view that, though the backward 
races are themselves only partially fitted to administet 
their own affairs, the officials of the European Controlling 
Powers locally charged with administrative duties are 
or ought to be, competent to undertake all the essential 
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CHAPTERS FROM _ 
TURF HISTORY 


By NEWMARKET. 


“A book full of wit from cover to cover.” 
The Sporting Chronicle. 
“Even if you are not interested in horse-racing and 
prize-fighting you will find it impossible to resist the 
fascination of ‘Chapters from ‘Turf History,’ written by 
‘Newmarket.’ Everybody who remembers the Balfour 
regime will at once be able to identify the writer, a great 
gentleman who made a splendid reputation for wit, horse- 
racing, and the management of statesmen, whose ready 
adaptation of the classics stamped him asarare scholar.” 
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duties of local government, and that consequently the 
tule of decentralization may still hold good in relation to 
their delegated authority. 

The object of such a system as he advocates would be 
to create a chain of linked responsibility which should 
reach in ordered sequence from the Secretary of State 
through all descending ranks to the last-joined subordinate 
official And through this chain it should be the duty of 
all ranks to maintain an electric current of co-operation. 

Co-operation is the natural sequence of decentralization, 
and it is the principle which inspires those chapters in 
the book which deal directly with local African problems. 
Sir Frederick is a convinced believer in the system of ruling 
the native through the native, and developing Africa through 
the African. 


The British Empire, as General Smuts has well said, has only one mission 
—for liberty and self-development on no standardized lines, so that all may 
feel that their interests and religion are safe under the British flag. Such 
liberty and development can be best secured to the native population by 
leaving them free to manage their own affairs, through their own rulers pro- 
portionately to their degree of advancement under the guidance of the British 
staff, and subject to the laws and policy of the Administration. 


The last part of this quotation may be taken as express- 
ing the conception of the European task in Africa which 
results from Sir Frederick’s experience. Like Beaulieu 
and other students of backward races, he commits himself 
to no absolute opinion as to the measure of their capacity 
for eventual independence. It is enough for the adminis- 
trator of to-day to recognize that “the era of complete 
independence is not yet visible on the horizon of time” ; 
and the aim of his work must be to put the native, as far 
as he is capable of going, on the road which leads to future 
advance. “‘It would be the negation of progress to fasten 
down upon the African his own past.” At the same time, 
he should not be hurried unduly into what is for him the 
chaos of foreign progress that he does not understand ; 
and it is essential that for the present his independence 
must be circumscribed by some definite limitations. The 
Controlling Power must reserve the right of legislation, 
of sanctioning taxation, of controlling armed forces, and 
of the removal, if necessary, of inefficient or untrustworthy 
rulers. 

The book shows us the populations of Africa divided 
by many degrees of relative civilization. Between the 
more highly developed ruling races of East and West Africa, 
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and the primitive cannibals who still linger about the sources 
of the Nile and inhabit the hill fastnesses and deltas of 
Nigeria, there are peoples differing as widely as do the 
various peoples of Europe. They all require different treat- 
ment in practice, but the principle from which the differential 
treatment proceeds is one. 


Principles do not change, but their mode of application may and should 
vary with the customs, the traditions, and the prejudices of each unit. The 
task of the administrative officer is to clothe his principles in the garb of 
evolution, not of revolution; to make it appear alike to the educated native, 
the conservative Moslem, and the primitive pagan, each in his own degree, 
that the policy of the Government is not antagonistic but progressive—sym- 
pathetic to his aspirations and the safeguard of his natural rights. 


The two chapters which succeed each other on the 
method of Rule through Native Chiefs, and Self-Rule 
among primitive tribes, as well as a later chapter dealing 
with municipal organization among the LEuropeanized 
natives, illustrate the wide variations in application which 
may be required of the same doctrine. The object in 
view in the system of rule through already well-established 
authority, is to make each Emir, or Paramount Chief, 
assisted by his judicial Council, an effective ruler over his 
own people. 


The essential feature of the system is that the native chiefs are consti- 
tuted as an integral part of the machinery of the Administration. There are 


— 


= 


not two sets of rulers, British and Native, working either separately or in | 


co-operation, but a single Government in which the native chiefs have well- 
defined duties and an acknowledged status equally with the British officials. 


While this is possible with advanced communities, we 
have to realize that 


The advanced communities form a very minute proportion of the popula- 
tions of British tropical Africa. The vast majority are in the primitive or 
early tribal stages of development. 


But even here the doctrine holds that 


To abandon the policy of ruling them through their own chiefs and to 
substitute the direct rule of the British official, is to forgo the high ideal of 
leading the backward races by their own effort, in their own way, to raise 
themselves to a higher plane of social organization. 


It is recognized by all observers that throughout Africa 
the old system of tribal authority is breaking up under 


the inrush of European influence. In the case of the less | 


| 


advanced communities, 


The primitive African is called upon to cope with ideas a thousand years 
in advance of his mental and social equipment. . . . Here, then, lies our present 


——— 
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task in Africa. It becomes impossible to maintain the old order. The urgent 
need is for adaptation to the-new, to build up a tribal authority with a 
recognized and legal standing which may avert social chaos. 


In the case of advanced communities, the authority 
exists, and we support it. In the case of primitive com- 
munities our endeavour must be to call it into being. “In 
neither case should we substitute for it direct European 
rule.” 

There is no doubt that the ruling races, though alien in 
origin, form an invaluable medium between the British staff 
and the native peasantry. It is a result of this system of 
dealing with advanced communities that the personal 
interests of the rulers must rapidly become identified with 
those of the Controlling Power, and the fact carries with 
it a corresponding obligation on our part to erect and to 
maintain high standards of rule. 

We have dwelt in some detail on this question of indirect 
rule as it serves—in conjunction with a reformed system 
of education—to outline Sir Frederick’s conception of our 
first duty as trustees for the protection of native interests 
under our dual mandate in Africa. We would like to follow 
him further than space permits into other developments 
of the subject. We would like to describe his system of 
education, and we would like to trace the working of the 
principle of co-operation through the technicalities of a 
judicial system in which the native courts, constituted 
according to the degree of advancement of each community, 
work side by side with the British courts. We would like 
to show the same principle at work upon the intricacies 
of a system of taxation, of which the first object is to sub- 
stitute a civilized conception of public revenue for the 
barbarous system of periodic slave raids, and arbitrary 
levies for the personal advantage of the ruler and his 
satellites, that existed before the advent of British rule. 
One or two short extracts must suffice. 


The profound importance of the administration of British justice in British 
courts needs no emphasis by me. But if our aim be to raise the mass of the 
people of Africa to a higher plane of civilization, there are few questions of 
greater importance than the constitution of the native courts. 


The object of these, under European administration, 
must be to do justice as much in accordance with native 
law and custom as is compatible with civilized demands, 
while at the same time the way is opened to a broader and 
more enlightened conception of the great principles by 
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which the development of justice in Western civilization has 
been animated. 


A Resident in such cases will doubtless feel that it would be much less 
trouble to do all the work himself than to place even the smallest reliance on 
so ineffectual an instrument. . . . The close supervision of such a court and 
the personal education of its members will involve more labour and personal 
effort than direct administration, but it is surely worth the effort. 


Here, as in other crude beginnings, we are asked to 
recognize “‘the very ‘eye’ of the seed whose spontaneous 
and realized growth means healthy development.” 

The same principle is applied to direct taxation: 


Among primitive communities the introduction of the tax (of which the 
amount, it has been explained, should at first be very small) simultaneously 
with the assumption of control, lays the foundation of future expansion for 
revenue purposes. . . . Though the collection of so small a tax from primitive 
tribes may seem to-day to give more trouble than it is worth, its chief value 
does not lie in the revenue collected. The most useful result—as the French 
and Belgians have also found—is the close contact between officials and 
natives which assessment and collection necessitates, and the consequent 
mutual understanding and confidence which invariably results. ...I think 
that much value attaches to these early beginnings, for they are steps towards 
the fulfilment of. the aim of government to push each community a step 
further up the ladder of progress by the realization of the conception of 
individual and civic responsibility. ... 

Direct British rule among primitive tribes, unaccompanied by any tax, 
may perhaps, if a fully adequate staff is provided, be the least trouble and 
temporarily, at any rate, the most efficient, albeit the most costly, method. 
But it shirks the more difficult task of education. . . . The inauguration of 
a@ (native) Treasury in like manner, though admittedly beyond the grasp of 
such people, is the enlightened conception which will later develop with 
education. .. . Without a tax there can be no Treasury, and without 4 
Treasury no real eventual measure of self-rule. 


This is the keynote of Sir Frederick’s principles of 
administration. He holds it “‘ worth the effort” to establish 
and to nourish in every department the beginnings of de- 
velopment, that he would not hurry to unnatural fruition, 
but would leave to grow according to what he believes to 
be natural law. 

The second half of the book is a manual of tropical 
administration written by one who has had the opportunity 
of putting every rule he formulates to the test of experience. 


We see the higher native courts fulfilling the duties 
of administering justice in accordance with native law 
and custom, while in the most backward communities the 
District Officer, to whom Sir Frederick offers many a tribute 
of admiration—is called upon to form and to watch over such 
primitive native tribunals as can be brought into existence, 
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Incidentally it lays bare the riddle of Africa. The mystery 
of the “land shadowing with wings” is dissipated as one 
after another the problems attaching to the development 
of its resources and its peoples are exposed. Sir Frederick 
claims no finality for his conclusions. His doctrine is one 
of sound beginnings, in view of a future of which it is not 
for this generation to limit the possibilities ; and he reports 
progress up to date in order that others may continue 
from the point that has been reached. For if he is insistent 
upon the value of decentralization and co-operation in 
the work of African administration, he esteems no less 
highly the value of continuity. Indeed, no one can study 
with him the conditions of the African problem and note 
the care devoted to establishing in the most backward 
communities the germs of civilized systems of administra- 
tion, of justice, of taxation, of education, of industrial 
development, of free labour, of peaceful co-operation in 
public works, without according emphatic assent to the 
doctrine that 


As Faith, Hope and Charity are to the Christian creed, so are Decentral- 
ization, Co-operation and Continuity to African administration—and the 
greatest of these is Continuity. 


The book deals principally with questions of administra- 
tion. Sir Frederick assumes that under just rule the material 
development which is so necessary to the civilized world 
will have all the opportunity that it needs, and he strongly 
advocates “equality of opportunity.” He would have 
the wealth of Africa developed by European enterprise 
and under European guidance, but with and through the 
African. The present wealth of Africa consists principally 
of raw material essential to European industries, but 
demanding no specialized skill to produce or to collect. 
Sir Frederick regards the native generally as an industrious 
labourer, and he would like to see the raw material of the 
country produced as much as possible by native industry 
working freely for its own advantage. He even contem- 
plates the beginnings of local manufacturing industry. He 
is opposed to large concessions of land, and to monopolies. 
In the present stage of African development he would 
not encourage the local establishment of European factories 
and plantations on an extended scale, depending on the 
employment of hired labour. He would prefer to develop 
a system of native owners working their own land and 
selling their produce to European buyers. In their midst 
he would like to see the establishment of European model 
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estates of moderate extent which should serve the same 
purpose as is served by the Government District Farms in 
Canada, of raising the standards of local cultivation, and 
would also form central buying stations where given dis- 
tricts could be sure of finding a market for their products, 
Briefly, he would apply in economic development the 
same principle of co-operation which experiment has shown 
to be fruitful in administration. 

The two great elements of economic development—labour 
and transport—receive separate consideration. The de- 
velopment of Africa has only been rendered possible by 
the development of railways, and for the present Sir Frederick 
is in favour of keeping railways in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The time is not yet ripe, he thinks, for their general 
construction by private enterprise. With regard to labour, 
he has much to say. It was the European crusade against 
slavery which first attracted him to Africa. He organized 
and led armed resistance to Arab slave-raiders in Nyassaland. 
He has seen slave-dealing suppressed in East Africa, and 
has had the satisfaction of destroying under his own 
administration the widespread system of slave-raiding which 
existed in Nigeria. Twenty-one years ago it was enacted 
that every child born there should be born free. And so 
completely has the idea of free labour superseded the idea 
of slavery, that the native chiefs recognize its economic 
advantages and the native courts are frequently called upon 
to register the manumission, either by ransom or otherwise, 
of freed slaves. 


The transitional stage has been negotiated without any social upheaval, 
without payment of compensation, and without any resulting bitterness on the 
part of the owners. The records show 21,980 liberated by the Native Courts 
in the Sokoto province alone, and a total of over 55,000 so liberated in the 
Northern Provinces to the end of 1917—a total of fourteen years. 


Labour now in British tropical Africa is employed as 
in other countries, at the market value which it acquires 
from the operation of the law of supply and demand. Si 
Frederick dwells on the educational value of public works, 
such as railways, roads, bridges, etc., where primitive 
natives, who never before dared to leave their homes without 
bows and arrows to defend themselves against attack, 
learn to work together under European protection and 
supervision, and being paid each man his wages into his own 
hand, realize the value of their labour. 

Here, again, the principle of continuity is essential. 
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Progress under African conditions must of necessity be 
slow. In order that it may be sure, there must be con- 
tinuity of direction. 

The book opens, indeed, a vision of continuity of wider 
range than can be limited by any of the actual subjects 
with which it deals. It is written with convincing sim- 
plicity; the pages are full of matter, and from the 
whole there emerges a conception of empire of which the 
vistas of progress are unending. The familiar ideal of 
expansion gives place to a new ideal of internal growth. 
The forward movements to which attention is directed 
are neither militant nor territorial, but lead along lines 
of moral and material progress of which the ultimate results 
are not to be confined within geographical frontiers. The 
question suggests itself: how far the great empires which 
have preceded our own in history owed their decline to 
the fact that in the races which had the vitality to seek 
expansion there were no leaders of public opinion wise 
enough to see where expansion should stop and growth 
should take its place. This, no doubt, was partly due 
to contemporary circumstances; but to-day it is not for 
England alone that the era of expansion in Africa has come 
to an end. Is it, we ask ourselves, to be the good fortune 
of this age that for France and Belgium, as for us, the ideal 
of internal growth should supersede the ideal of expansion, 
and inaugurate a development of which the tendencies 
shall be upward rather than outward? Expansion, we 
realize, is finite, growth infinite in its operation. 

Such a modification of ideals brings with it an assurance 
of permanence which can hardly fail to give inspiration 
and encouragement to those who in any enlightened nation 
have elected to devote their lives to the extension of that 
nation’s influence in the world. For even though in the 
ripeness of time empires should change and die, though 
colonies fall off from them and dependencies become inde- 
pendent entities, yet the standards of civilization which 
have been raised, the higher planes which through their 
efforts have been reached, remain to constitute real progress. 
Waste places have been reclaimed, wealth previously un- 
developed has been utilized; new communities have based 
their life on tried and cherished national ideals; backward 
races have been brought into contact with conceptions of 
order, liberty and justice that render a return to the chaos 
of barbarism impossible. The material form of empire may 
disappear; its spiritual significance is imperishable. In 
this great sense if Englishmen are still legitimately proud 
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to lead the way, they may be content to feel that the empire 
of the future is not so much British, or French, or Belgian, 
as it is civilized and European. Empire as the ancients 
knew it has, we hope, passed off the stage of human affairs, 
Empire in the new acceptation of the term loses the impli- 
cations which arouse antagonism; it stands no longer for 
the symbol of dominance; it becomes instead a synonym 
of civilization. 

Sir Frederick encourages no delusion that the millennium 
has been reached. External as well as internal dangers 


beset the future. It is only among nations which have | 
already reached a certain plane of progress that ideals | 


belonging to that plane can find acceptance. The defence 
of our frontiers may yet depend on force, and within our 
frontiers errors of the future may yet reap their own fruit. 
But the book leaves us with a noble and hopeful picture 
of the possibilities of empire with which this generation 
is called to deal. It shows us a great work of civilization 
to be carried out. It shows us in Africa a rich field for the 
enterprise of Europe. It outlines the duties with which that 
enterprise is associated, and it allows us to see three Powers, 
on whose close alliance elsewhere the peace of Europe 
depends, engaged in carrying out on similar lines the work 


of development which lies before us. In this work their | 


interests, far from clashing, are in truth identical. They 
have very little reason to distrust, they have every reason 
to help each other. Here, as in Europe, common aims, 
common necessities, common hopes, and common dangers, 
tend to unite them. 

This is a position which, in Sir Frederick’s opinion, 
offers to the democracies of Europe a better alternative 
than is to be found in the teachings of Socialism—especially 
of that extreme form of Socialism which has reached its 
culminating expression in Russia. He would like to enlist 
their sympathy and help for a constructive policy of 
developing new wealth and leading backward races forward 
to new light, rather than see them give their support to 
a policy of class warfare of which wholesale dissipation of 
wealth is a firstfruit and repression of individual initiative 
a cardinal doctrine. It is a curious fact, noted by Beaulieu 
in France when he was writing thirty years ago, that demo- 
cracies are slow to appreciate the advantages of a policy 
of development under the national flag in new countries. 
The economic chapters of the book should go far to demon- 
strate the material value, and even vital necessity, of such 
development to the ranks of manual labour. Its higher 
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arguments should appeal to the thoughtful consideration 
of the leaders of the Labour Party. 

Sir Frederick Lugard unites in his own person qualifica- 
tions belonging to the pioneer and to the statesman. He has 
had the courage which prompts to adventure and the 
sagacity to note and to reflect upon its results. At a time 
when he was known to his friends as a young officer with 
only a “vision and a sword,” he plunged into Africa and 
devoted his energies to the extirpation of the slave trade. 
Since then his feet have followed untrodden ways. He has 
played in unknown Africa the parts as they fell to him 
in turn, of explorer, soldier, legislator, and administrator. 
This book is the outcome of his life, and in writing it Sir 
Frederick has again followed an untrodden path. Nothing 
quite of the kind existed. He was well inspired to place on 
record the results of his experience, for the book he has 
produced is one that has been urgently needed. It contri- 
butes to the foundation of a science of tropical administra- 
tion. Famous administrators have preceded him in India ; 
future administrators will doubtless carry the science 
farther ; but The Dual Mandate is likely to remain a classic. 
It has for such a work the supreme merit that it has not 
only been written, it has been lived. 


OBSERVER 


IN WOOD AND BRAKE 


A GREAT many people, including the majority of those 
best qualified to pass an opinion on the subject, consider 
that the fox cannot much longer maintain his present status 
in this country. His day is done, they say. The spirit 
of the new age has little use for him or the purpose for 
which he lived, and it is idle to hope that even a time 
honoured pastime can long survive conditions essential 
to it. 

All that, of course, the future will prove. A great 
deal hangs upon the question as to whether he is really 
so dependent upon the protection of mankind. There can 


be no doubt, however, that apart from the promoters of | 


sport his friends are few. The attitude of agriculture as 
a whole towards him is uncompromisingly hostile, the 
idea being that he subsists entirely at the poultry-keeper’s 
expense. In actual case one need not fear to assert that 
the greater number of foxes live and die without ever 
knowing the taste of chicken. As a general rule, if ordinary 
precautions are taken, few birds need be lost. For several 
years I lived in a wild spot amongst the West Dorset hills. 
All around stretched heather-moors, and literally within a 
stone’s throw of the house was one of the best gorse coverts 
in the country. Foxes were always there: the surrounding 
slopes were riddled with holts, and each spring would 


produce at least three litters of cubs within easy reach. | 


Usually a couple of hundred head of fowls were kept upon 


the place, but never, to my knowledge, were any taken, | 


save during one season when upwards of fifty fell victims, 
presumably to the same fox. 

My own faith in the widely-circulated belief that a fox 
if he raids at all does so at a distance from home has been 
shattered by a number of incidents proving just the 
reverse. He ravages just wherever and whenever the 
inclination takes him, nor do I for one moment believe 
that he would discriminate between a domesticated fowl 


and a partridge so far as to realize that one would be more | 


dangerous prey than the other. He goes for whatever 
happens to be the easiest game, and when he can find 


plenty of food elsewhere does not need to approach human | 


habitations. 
All foxes are not hen-roost robbers any more than all 
dogs are sheep-worriers. Probably the percentage is about 


) 
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the same. It will always be found, however, that the 
semi-domesticated varieties, by which I mean the sort of 
animal one finds in garden shrubberies and home-planta- 
tions—and, most particularly, foxes imported and turned 
down for the purpose of sport—are infinitely more destruc- 
tive than their wild brothers. Here is a typical instance: 

Quite recently I was talking to a local farmer—a new- 
comer—for whom an enormous number of fowls were 
destroyed last summer by Haldon foxes. He did not 
complain, being a keen sportsman, but from his remarks 
I gathered that his losses in that one season exceeded the 
total sustained during seven years of residence amongst 
the wilds of Dartmoor. This surprised me, for, though 
there are some beautiful natural coverts on his farm, I 
happened to know that the previous occupier had suffered 
little damage in this way in the course of a lifelong tenancy. 
I ceased to wonder, however, when he told me something 
else. Foxes being scarce, the preceding year the shooting 
tenant, also a hunting man, had turned down several 
vixens about the coverts. These aliens, or their offspring, 
were, of course, the delinquents. 

As a general rule it is only when maimed or diseased 
that really wild foxes turn lamb or poultry killers, just as 
old and mangy tigers become man-eaters, and for the same 
reasons. Vixens, hard pressed for meat, and cubs who 
have not yet learned wisdom, are the principal offenders, 
and now and again one comes across an inveterate killer 
who destoys for the sheer joy of it. These usually develop 
a foolhardiness which soon brings about their downfall. 

As for pheasants, a fox probably snaps up about as 
many as would a smart terrier addicted to occasional 
roamings through the woods on his own account. Without 
any sentimental desire to shield the fox against well-founded 
accusations, one cannot but think that his depredations in 
the game preserves have been exaggerated. It must be 
remembered that pheasants are not his natural game any 
more than diurnal creatures are the natural prey of an 
owl. At sunrise, when the birds come down from their 
perches, he is usually full-fed and not disposed to take 
them too seriously, and they, again, are safe amongst the 
upper branches when his evening call—his hunger cry— 
sounds from the furze-brakes. 

That he makes sad havoc with callow broods now and 
again is too true, but these, happily, are not so easily found, 
even by him. In early summer the undergrowth is thick, 
and young birds have abundant cover until their wings are 
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grown, after which there is not so much danger. Moreover, 
at that time of year every burrow and hedgerow is full of 
young rabbits, which preying animals prefer above all flesh, 
The royal bird has many worse enemies, I fear, than the fox. | 

With partridges and grouse it is another matter, but, | 
curiously enough, in their case one hears very little com- | 
plaint. Yet they, being ground birds and indigenous to 
the soil—which the pheasant is not—come more naturally 


within the fox’s line, and it is solely to avoid him and his : 
stealthy approach under cover of night that partridges elect eee 
to roost upon bare fields and ridges rather than in sheltered “a 


hollows where longer vegetation affords more protection I 
against frost and rain. 


Red Grouse, I think, suffer most from his ravages, but, | = 
did he subsist principally upon game-birds, he would go ‘en 
hungry pretty often. His staple diet, of course, consists ale 
of the eternal rabbit—meat which is easily obtained during 


the summer months; but there are times when even this i 
takes some getting. If one wishes to study his manner of P 
procuring a living, it is well worth while to visit the wood- 
lands when snow has lain for a few days. For the first - 
twenty-four hours after a fall he will lie snugly aground : 
somewhere, but hunger eventually brings him out, and if | 4, 
one chooses a morning after a fresh shower has obliterated 


all stale tracks, it will be possible to trace the movements “ 
of both the hunter and his game. th 
On the white scroll, which records nothing but the truth, | 4, 


is told many a story, humorous, romantic, tragic, as the all 
case may be. There I have occasionally seen the sinister 
trail of the polecat, a double row of polka dots across 
some ride or gateway, but even the snow reveals little of | 4; 
his dark history. A partridge furrow—the path of a covey 
moving in Indian file—i 


fa) 
ro 


is another curious and interesting 
sight, but even more attractive to almost every sportsman 
is the crisp, clean set of tracks that records a fox’s pere | 4, 
grinations. th 
With a little practice one can see at a glance whether | 
he was hunting or merely passing by. If the latter, the 
trail will be a straight, single line, toes in track, as the | 
expression goes, and there will be no point in following 
it, unless to discover his “‘ breaks” and run-ways, for foxes 
have regular paths across country by which they invariably | ar 
travel when journeying with a purpose. If he was after | y, 
feather or fur, one may easily see where first he sighted 
the game, and where the careful stalking began. ‘There ) 4), 


will be the long yellow trail of his brush in the snow where 
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he “ bellied,” the frequent depressions where he crouched 
flat to watch his quarry, his gradually shortening stride as 
he drew within springing distance, the long grooves ploughed 
up by his pads when he sprang, and, more often than not, 
the hop-skip-and-jump track of the rabbit away to safety. 
A fox, I have noticed, can seldom run down a rabbit in 
the open, nor does he, as a rule, attempt to do so. 

His trail will reveal many things, not least the interest 
which he takes in the fresh workings of moles, and his 
sufficiently-evident attempts to locate the excavators. There 
will be few signs of his having unearthed any, for the little 
velvet gentleman travels deep when the ground is frozen. 
I merely mention the circumstance, as being more or less 
inseparable from a fox’s ramblings. 

Like most nocturnal creatures, he can see best at 
twilight, when the pupils of his eyes become large and 
circular. These, when exposed to the full glare of noonday, 
narrow to slits, like those of the domestic cat. In the 
pitch-dark they shine like luminous coals, and are of a pale 
amber shade, as I have often observed when looking in at 
a fox cornered in his earth. Like the owl, he hunts princi- 
pally at sundown and dawn, coming abroad now and again 
of a late afternoon, when diurnal creatures are seeking 
their evening meal and most easily surprised by silent- 
footed enemies. 

Hunting by day does not suit him, however. Not only 
is his sight less keen, but there are so many creatures on 
the lookout for him, ready to proclaim his whereabouts to 
all hearers. Rooks will follow a fox for miles, and in the 
woods he is continually beset by the ever-watchful jays, 
magpies, and even blackbirds. It is quite easy to trace 


| his course through the coverts by means of these self- 


appointed guardians of the peace. They will dog his steps 
wherever he goes, screaming denunciation, and when the 
exasperated animal eventually slips into a hole or thick 


| bush to escape their notice, they will mount guard around 


the place, and only give him up with extreme reluctance. 

Really the best time to observe a fox is in the cool of 
a midsummer evening, when the long lull is on: then he 
comes forth—glad to exchange the hot air of the furze- 
brakes where he has lain all day for the open fields or moist 
ferny glades—to drink from his favourite pools and frisk 


| around after the rabbits which are now out everywhere. 


He does not begin hunting in earnest, however, until the 


first stars appear, his actions now being rather frolicsome 
than serious. 
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A neighbour of mine gives an interesting account of 
how, not long ago, by the light of a Devonshire sunset, he 
watched a fox somewhat peculiarly employed. It was 
crouching low beside a grassy bank, now and again making 
a quick pounce upon something, nor could he for a long 
while discover what it was doing, even with the aid of a 
glass. At last, however, it occurred to him that the fox 
was mousing, waiting and watching with cat-like skill and 
patience. 

Anybody who studies him year after year sooner or later 
will see a curious piece of woodcraft. Every boy who 
carries a gun knows how hard it is to get quite within range 
of a feeding rabbit. So far in the desired direction one 
may proceed, but no further; and the fox, Nature’s 
sportsman, experiences the same difficulty. The rabbit is 
perfectly well aware how near the velvet-footed raider may 
be allowed to approach with safety, and the moment the 
fox oversteps the metaphorical line, hops off with a tan- 
talizing twinkle of white scut in the direction of home, 
and it is by craft alone that Reynard can achieve a victory. 

When a fox sees rabbits in an open field or glade, he 


makes no apparent attempt to approach them or to conceal | 


his presence. Rather the contrary. He commences frisking 
and capering about, while the rabbits, knowing he is a 
safe distance away, watch with interested curiosity, like 


_—- 


wild ducks watch the gyrations of a decoying dog at the | 


jumps. The fox continues his gambols, which, by insidious | 


stages, bring him nearer and nearer to the unsuspecting 
objects of his desire, who, rodent-like, do not notice the 
very gradual approach, nor the significant circumstance 
that he is by degrees insinuating himself between them and 


cover. And so the game proceeds until the fox is within | 


about three good jumps of some hapless bunny, when he 


hurls himself upon it before the astonished rabbit has | 


realized that it is in the slightest danger. 


Strategy of this kind is not confined to foxes, however. 


The weasel’s manner of fascinating small birds is well 


known, and a tame ferret, if given a run in a farmyard oF | 
meadow, will sometimes try to get within reach of fowls | 


in the same way. I have also seen it practised in a minor 
degree by human beings. I remember well an old hedger 
—as cunning a poacher as ever lived—whose method of 
catching a rabbit in its form was an education. When he 
detected a rabbit sitting beside a bank he would withdraw 


a few yards, and, fixing the now decidedly uncomfortable | 


creature with his eye, commence to walk to and fro in 4 


» in 4 
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rough semicircle, which gradually drew in until a sudden 
pounce, incredibly quick for a man of some seventy 
winters, would reveal the rabbit, a struggling captive in 
his hand. 

A fox’s nose is essentially his guide in all matters. His 
eyes and ears can easily be deceived, but his sense of smell 
—so called for lack of a more correct expression—never. 
I once saw a striking example of this when rabbit-stalking 
one July night. I was walking along the outskirts of an 
immense brake, bounded by half-wild fields which were 
separated from the gorse by a hedge which the wilderness 
was fast reclaiming, and where a profusion of wild rose 
and blackberry growth trailing over the beech wood showed 
long immunity from the staff-hook. 

Outside this fence, at a place where the bank was 
literally honeycombed with burrows, a number of rabbits 
were feeding. Upon these I had dark designs, and so, it 
appeared, had another hunter. When I peeped over a gap 
into a corner of the field, there he was, between me and 
my game, at which he was looking intently, with ears 
pricked and brush stiff and straight behind him like a 
pointer’s tail. He seemed to think, however, that easier 
game might be obtainable, for, after studying them a while, 
he turned and glided away into the hedge, while I pro- 
ceeded to stalk the rabbits, firing at one of them a few 
minutes later. 

The shot being satisfactory, I proceeded to reload before 
picking up, when to my astonishment the fox sprang from 
the hedge in front of me, and run out into the field. 
Thinking in the surprise of the moment that he was after 
the rabbit, having heard of such things, I dropped into 
a crouching position to watch him. He had no such inten- 
tion, of course. Scared by the report, and uncertain 
whence it came, he had, by curious chance, run into the 
very muzzle of the gun, so to speak; nor, stranger still, 
did he seem to see me, evidently mistaking my crouching 
figure for one of the low gorse bushes which were scattered 
around. For a few moments he stood still, looking keenly 
about, and flairing the air, then moved slowly into the 
open, half circling me, until the breeze blowing from my 
direction at last came fairly to him. He did not wait for 
further testimony. Whirling around, as he might have 


| done had a thunderbolt dropped at his feet, he flashed 


like a russet streak across my front, vaulted the bank, 
and plunged into the brake with a crash. 
The natural history of foxes varies considerably accord- 
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ing to the nature of their surroundings. For example, in 
parts of mid-Devon, where the soil is mainly clay, they 
lie principally in the brakes. No earth-stopping is done; 
even cubs very rarely go to ground when hunted. Further 
east, however, nearer the Somerset and Dorset boundaries, 


one gets among big sandhills. There earths are fabulously | - 
deep, and if any sport is to be enjoyed, a thorough stop- | 


out is of paramount importance. Here a fox’s one aim is 
to get underground as quickly as possible; and, if unable 
to force an entry into the main holts, when hard pressed, 
he will creep into the shallowest place whence he can be 
unearthed with little trouble. 


The reason for this apparent inconsistency is simple | 


enough. On the clay lands, though burrows are innv- 
merable, they are not of sufficient strength to afford sure 
protection to a fox, nor is he accustomed to depend upon 
them for self-preservation. On the other hand, holts upon 
the sandhills are positively impregnable, as hunted creatures 
have proved since time immemorial, until at last they have 
come to regard the bosom of Mother Earth as the only 
really safe place when danger threatens. 

In certain districts, indeed, it is well-nigh impossible to 
keep foxes above ground, for where the hillsides are literally 
riddled with holts, stopping of the drastic sort that is 
required to be effective is no light undertaking. It is 
wonderful what they will force a way through at times. 
I once saw a fox reach an earth, and finding it well barri- 


caded, set to work with teeth and claws to such purpose | 


that the sand, stones, and dead gorse with which it had 
been filled flew behind him in showers. Nor did he desist 
from his efforts even at the approach of the pack, so nearly 
succeeding that he was actually drawing himself in through 
an opening he had made when seized from behind by the 
leading hound. This occurred on Charmouth Cliffs, Dorset, 
some seventeen years ago. 


In sandy countries they lie aground a great deal, often | ° 
in places where one would neVer dream of looking for them. | 
A single hole, running deep and opening upon some quiet | 
and unsuspicious-looking hollow is a favourite lurking-place | 


for a dog-fox, as men whose business it is to net rabbits 
in lonely glades have reason to know. The popular notion 
that a fox never harms a ferret is incorrect, though, as it 


happens, few cases of this have been observed by men in | 
a position to record them. A capital story is told of a vixen | 
emerging with the supposed ejector actually between her | 


teeth, but that, I suspect, is too good to be true. 
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in Another remarkable difference effected by environment 
ey | is observed in their breeding habits. In big bank districts 
e; | litters are berthed in deep dry earths, whereas on the 
ier | mountains, where burrows are few, a vixen frequently lays 
es, | down her cubs on a heather bed, roofed only by the sky. 
sly | -Main holts are seldom used for this purpose, no wise fox 
. | caring to deposit her young where cannibals of her own 
jg | tace are likely to encounter them. In selecting her nursery 
ble | she shows no little ingenuity, the earth chosen being 
ed, | invariably strong and often proof against anything short 
be | of an organized assault. A disused badger-set is very 
frequently appropriated, and failing that, a holt naturally 
‘ple | protected by rocks or the moorings of big trees. Preference 
nu- | is also shown for earths overgrown with brushwood, 
ure | especially age-old “‘halses”’ and holly bushes, which over- 
pon | hang little gullies or waterways. The same place, if undis- 
poh turbed, is used for several years in succession, or during 
ures | the lifetime of the vixen who first appropriates it. 
ave Here in the South litters are born early in April. I 
nly have found numbers of sturdy cubs by the middle of the 
month, and remember only too well an occasion when in 
e to | the first days of May hounds came across a well-grown 
ally | youngster which must have been at least seven or eight 
t is | weeks old. Anyhow, it was big enough to run, and run 
+ igs | the poor plucky little fellow actually did for nearly half a 
mes, | mile, when his identity was discovered—too late. 
arti Some time ago I heard a remarkable account of a dog- 
pose | fox deliberately dissembling—as it would seem—with intent 
had | to draw hounds away from cubs. Few people will credit 
esist | the story, but the man who told it to me is a whip of life- 
sarly | long experience and unimpeachable veracity, so I give it 
ough | Without further comment. 
+ the |. When cub-hunting one morning, he was at his post on 
rset, | the down-wind side of a big wood where several foxes were 
on foot. Hounds were coming towards him, carrying a 
often | “are head, which suggested that a hard-pressed fox was 
hem. | Close in front of them. They had been running one cub 
quiet | for a long while, and, suspecting that it would make for 
place | the open as a last resource, he kept his eyes glued upon 
bits | the covert-side, all agog for the first glimpse of the little 
otion |4taggled form. Suddenly there leaped from the fence 
as it | What at first glance he took to be a large dog-fox—a 
en in | Magnificent fellow of the greyhound type—an old fox, too, 
vixen | for the sunlight, glancing upon his lightening fur, showed 
n her |* peppering of grey, like hoar-frost. 
With sweeping strides the fox approached until he 
VOL. LXxx 28 
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caught sight of the horseman, who was standing in the 
shadow of a rock, when in an instant his whole demeanour 
changed. The man expected him to turn back, but not 
a bit of it. He continued his course, which necessitated 
his passing close beside the rock, but his effortless gait 


had now become the cringing crawl of a beaten cub. His | 
thick brush was compressed, and trailed in the grass, and, | 
in a word, the fox seemed to have shrunk into half his) 


original size. 

So he approached until within a few yards of the horse- 
man, when he stopped, and in the narrator’s own words, 
*“‘ glowered at me for all the world like a cub who sees a 
man for the first time.” After a prolonged stare he began 
to “belly ’’ forward, and keeping one wary eye on the 
motionless figure of the rider, crawled past him, and, still 
crawling, proceeded on his way, never altering his pace 
until well out of sight. The man, meanwhile, convinced 
against his own better judgment that his first impression 
must have been a mistaken one, proceeded to _halloa 
hounds on, assured that they would pull down this obviously 
distressed cub within a few fields. On the contrary, 
however, they went stoutly down wind for miles and miles, 
and were well into the next county when eventually stopped. 
This anecdote gives rise to a great many vexed questions, 
upon which lack of space does not permit me to dwell. 

For hounds to change foxes is an everyday occurrence, 
but I wonder how many instances are upon record of a 
fox changing hounds. The following anecdote is possibly 
unique. It is the story of a famous West Country 
“traveller? whose singular misfortune seems well worthy 
of record. He was lying many miles wide of his own range, 
in another hunting country altogether, and when found 
made straight for home, as travellers always do. He got 
there, having shaken off his pursuers, after a memorable 
run, and on his own door-step, so to speak, ran full tilt 
into another pack—his legitimate enemies this time—who, 
being comparatively fresh, made short work of him. The 
tale also goes to the effect that when the Master of the 
former hounds reached kennels after a twenty mile “ hack,” 
he found a telegram awaiting him from his more successful 
rival, announcing what had occurred. Some doubt exists 
as to the truth of that part of the story, however, and I 
hesitate to guarantee it, for none of us cared to raise 80 
delicate a question with the M.F.H. concerned. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LAWN TENNIS* 


II 
1880-1885—Tur Earty RENSHAW ERA. 


THE second stage of the development of lawn tennis 
corresponds with the earlier triumphs of the “ great twin 
brethren” as the Renshaws were sometimes called in those 
days. It is of equal importance from the point of view of 
improvement, and even revolution, in the method of play 
and strokes, as from that of changes and controversies about 
the rules, management, and other features of the game, many 
and far-reaching as these were. 

The fascinating but inconclusive pastime of comparing 
relative merits and attributes of great players of different 
generations is one which is frequent when lawn tennis 
enthusiasts are gathered together. Some are upholders of 
the early players ; others swear by the accurate and powerful 
driving of Mr. Pym in the early ‘nineties ; many hold that 
the Doherty era was unapproachable. Many, again, bank on 
the more modern game, with its greater pace in attack and 
service, and say that such players as Mr. Tilden would have 
been too much for the players of old. Nothing, of course, 
can be proved, and generally it may be said, Chacun 
preche pour son saint. But no one can deny that during 
the Renshaw era the modern game was founded, and that 
the Renshaws themselves were the greatest pioneers. When 
they arrived on the scene the old methods and strokes 
imparted from rackets and tennis were still by no means 
definitely discarded. Volleying was not only in its infancy, 
but it was still in some quarters regarded as not the correct 
thing to do, indeed, almost ill-mannered. By the time of 
the middle of the Renshaws’ career in first-class lawn tennis, 
the game had made enormous progress. Cuts of the rackets 
or tennis kind, or of other of the numerous kinds, had been 
superseded as the basis of the ground stroke by the form of 
drive, with the plain face of the racket or with top spin, which 
remains in general vogue to-day. The first two winners of the 
Championship, Mr. 8. W. Gore and Mr. P. F. Hadow, were 
primarily rackets players; the third, Mr. J. T. Hartley, was 
primarily atennis player. Since then no one (except, possibly, 
Mr. Lawford, who held rackets or tennis as a first love,) has 

* For preceding article see the September Number of the National Review. 
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won a lawn tennis championship. Indeed, very few rackets 
or tennis players have been first-class lawn tennis players 
atall. Mr. H. A. Nisbet is one of the names we remember as 
good at both rackets and lawn tennis, and Mr. H. A. B, 
Chapman, who has made his re-appearance in lawn tennis 


tournaments this season, was a good player at all three! 
games without attaining the highest honours at any of) 


them. Several lawn tennis champions have of later years 
played a little tennis, among them being Mr. Mahony, the 
Dohertys, Mr. A. W. Gore, and Mr. N. E. Brookes, but of these 
only Mahony showed any degree of real efficiency, and he 
was not within fifteen of the best amateur championship 
form. The three games as played in modern days are all 
different in method and style, and though rackets and tennis 
can be more or less combined, neither go well with lawn 
tennis, and it is not likely that we shall see many players 
in future who excel at lawn tennis and rackets, or lawn 
tennis and tennis. For real proficiency all three want a 
long apprenticeship. Rackets, perhaps the shortest of the 
three, then lawn tennis, and then tennis. 

I will now pass again to the “‘ Julian Marshall ”’ collec- 
tion, and note the chief changes and advances in the game 
of lawn tennis from the point where I stopped in the former 
article—the end of the year 1879 to the end of the year 
1884. 


1880. 


On March 13th Mr. Julian Marshall gives in the Field 
the gist of the changes in the laws as revised by the M.C.C. 
and All England Club. Among the most important changes 
were : In the single game, height of posts reduced to four feet, 
net at centre three feet as before; service line reduced to 
twenty-one feet from net, instead of twenty-two. It has 
remained at twenty-one ever since. 

In serving, one foot was to be beyond (i.e. farther from 
the net than) the base line, and the other foot either within 
or upon the base line. The rules read as if it were not 
permissible to have both feet behind the base line. 

A return which touched the net was to be considered 
good (this as before), but if the service touched the net, 
now, for the first time (provided it was otherwise good), 
it counted for nothing. Volleying before the ball had passed 
the net was disallowed. Most important of all, the different 
size and marking for the double court and the single was 
definitely adopted, the “ tram-lines,” as they are sometimes 
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irreverently called, being 44 feet apart, as to-day. The 
court, therefore, with the exception that the posts were 
four feet high, was in dimensions and marking very similar 
to that of the present day. The one chief difference in 
marking was that in the double court the inside side-line 
was only continued twenty-one feet from the net. 

Other important innovations were: (1) A player who, 
in making a stroke, touched the net, lost a point; (2) in 
matches, sides were to be changed after each game, if desired. 
This was apparently done in the final set only in many 
matches. 

May 13th.—We find a leading article on lawn tennis in 
the Daily News. Here it is said: ‘It is perhaps a pity 
that players should practise volleying at the net, by which 
all the grace and elegance of the game are got rid of.” 
The Doubles Championship had first been played by the 
enterprise of the Oxford University Club at Oxford in 1879, 
and was repeated in May of this year. It was at this meeting 
that the Renshaws won a championship for the first time, 
beating Mr. C. J. Cole and Mr. O. E. Woodhouse, repre- 
senting the West Middlesex Club. 

May 29th.—We get an account in the Field of Mr. W. 
Renshaw’s success in the Championship of Ireland, where 
he beat Mr. Lawford in the second round, and Mr. Edes 
Browne in the final and Mr. ‘“‘ St. Leger “‘ in the challenge 
round. Mr. Lawford and Mr. Mulholland won the Doubles, 
having beaten the brothers Renshaw in the second round. 

June 12th.—Mr. Julian Marshall writes in the Field that 
Jefferies’ balls have been chosen for the forthcoming 
Championship. During the same month is a prospectus 
of the Wimbledon Lawn Tennis Covered Courts to be 
opened in Worple Road on or before July 3rd. 

Towards the end of the month came the first tournament 
at Old Prince’s Club, Hans Place, which came to rank only 
second to Wimbledon in England in the early ’eighties. 
There was a fine entry. Mr. Lawford was the winner, 
beating Mr. Edgar Lubbock in the final. Mr. Lawford had 
beaten Mr. W. Renshaw in the second round. Early in 
July the Messrs. Renshaw played in the Championship at 
Wimbledon for the first time. Ernest was destined on this 
occasion to get further than his brother, who was beaten in 
the third round by Mr. O. E. Woodhouse. Inthe same round 
Mr. Lawford only just struggled home against Mr. R. T. 
Richardson. In the final Mr. Lawford beat Mr. Woodhouse, 
who had also beaten Mr. E. Renshaw, but he went down 
to the holder, Mr. Hartley, by 3 sets to 1. There were 
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sixty competitors. The price of admission was raised from 
ls. to 2s. 6d., at which there was some complaint. 

In July came the first tournament of the Northern 
Association. On July 3lst, in the Field, there comes an 


interesting letter from Cavendish, in which he gives the 
analysis of games won by service, and those won against, | 
at Wimbledon. The proportion was about 11 to 9 in favour | 
of the service—329 games to 271. We wonder what it 
would be in the Singles at Wimbledon to-day, and also in 
Men’s Doubles. 


1881. 


March 19th.—We find an account of a home-and-home | 
match between Pau and Biarritz, Pau winning on both 


occasions. There is also a plan of the Pau courts, which 
were then situated next the golf course. Early in May 
the Renshaws again won the Doubles at Oxford. 

May 14th and 2lst.—We get various letters with regard 
to tennis elbow—its causes and remedies. Mr. Renshaw won 
the Irish Championship in May, when he beat Mr. Lawford 
3 sets to 1. Mr. Lawford, in a letter to Mr. Julian Marshall 
at the time, says of Mr. Renshaw: “ He is quite fifteen 
better than last year, and I think he should have a good 
look-in for Prince’s and Wimbledon. He has filled out, 
and can hit hard as well as volley.” 

On June 24th and 25th Oxford met Cambridge for the 
first time at Prince’s Club. Oxford, who had founded their 
club considerably earlier than Cambridge, winning easily. 


In July came Mr. Renshaw’s first Championship. He 
had won at Prince’s, as Mr. Lawford, whom he had beaten,” 
had thought possible. At Wimbledon he beat in tum 
Mr. W. J. Down, Mr. T. J. Gallwey, Mr. Edgar Lubbock, 
Mr. Lawford, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. J. T. Hartley, the 
holder. In the challenge match he won by 6-0, 6-1, 6-1,| 
but Mr. Hartley was indisposed. In all his rounds he only 
lost three sets, the one great struggle being against Mr. 
Lawford, when the score came 2 sets all. 

The description of the Championship in the Field ends, 
up with an appreciation of Mr. Renshaw’s play. The long 
rallies, which in earlier championships had been so prevalent, 
were now being succeeded by far shorter ones, when Mr. 
Renshaw got up to the net as soon as possible, and finished’ 
the ace with “the Renshaw smash.” His skill in placing 
the volley is very highly praised. 

On September 12th began the First Open Tournament 
ever held in Devonshire Park, Eastbourne—there had been 


th 
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members’ tournaments earlier—and it has developed, of 
course, into the largest meeting of its kind in the world. 
In 1881 there were 32 entries, and only two events. In 
1922 the programme contained nineteen events, and some 
1,250 matches. 

The number of meetings in this and the following 
year, reported in the Field, show the great enthusiasm 
about the game at this time, and it was rapidly spreading. 
We found, for instance, reports of tournaments in 1881 
at Government House, Jersey, and at Cyprus. 


1882. 


Early this year we get an article on lawn tennis in an 
American magazine, where, by the illustrations, it seems 
that the general idea of the uninitiated was that the racket 
was still held in the middle, and not at the end of the 
handle for most strokes. 

In April of this year we get an interesting proof that 
the metal-frame racket is no new idea, for, writing to Mr. 
Julian Marshall, a manufacturer of rackets in Liverpool says 
that he is not satisfied in his methods up to date to make a 
steel-framed racquet. 

The chief change in the conditions for the Championship 
this year was that the net posts were lowered to 3 feet 6 inches. 
The entries numbered only twenty-eight, but the class was 
high. Mr. E. Renshaw, who beat Mr. Lawford, won the 
All-Comers, and was then beaten by his brother with the 
score of 6-1, 2-6, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2. 

Later in the year Mr. Marshall received two letters from 
Mr. James Dwight and Mr. J. 8. Clark, of Boston, with regard 
to coming to England to compete in the Championships. 

The last part of the year marks a most interesting point 
in the history of the game. Who was actually the first 
person to propose forming an association or union for 
lawn tennis he would be a bold man to say. In any case 
a long, and at times very acrimonious, correspondence in 
some cases was carried on between September and the 
beginning of the following year in the Field and other papers. 
Among the movers were C. R. Kestin, Dr. Forbes Winslow, 
Mr. R. W. Braddell, etc. Mr. Marshall himself was bitterly 
opposed to an association. 


1883. 


On January 2nd a preliminary meeting with regard to 
the subject was held. Mr. H. P. Williams, hon. sec. of the 
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Maida Vale Club, presided, and the other clubs represented 
were :—Devonshire Park, Alliance, Leamington, West 
Middlesex, Cheltenham, Northern Sunbury, South Hants, 
Surbiton, Birmingham, Mid-Devon, London Athletic, Stan- 
more, and Edgbaston; the names of those present in 
addition to Mr. Williams being :—Captain Holman, Mr. 
Kestin, Dr. Owens, Dr. Winslow, Mr. H. Porter, Captain 
Hobbs, Major Scrutton, Mr. W. Perkins, Mr. R. K. Perkin, 
Mr. Griffiths, Rev. A. Owens, Mr. W. Waddell, Mr. E. F. 
Noel, and Mr. A. S. Openshaw. There was apparently 
much discussion. Eventually a resolution was passed nem 
con., as follows :—‘‘ That this meeting considers it advisable 
to form a Lawn Tennis Association, and that a committee 
of five be appointed to confer with the A.E.L.T.C. to see 
if it is willing to join the association, and what share shall 
be taken by the association in the law-making body, and 
that the committee of five report to a general meeting, 
to be called for January 28th, the result of their conference 
with the A.E.L.T.C.” The committee elected to confer 


were :—Messrs. H. P. Williams, Kestin, Griffiths, W. Perkins, 


and Dr. Owens. 


After this the correspondence broke out again in renewed _ 


form, and Mr. Marshall was not without many supporters 
in thinking an association was unnecessary. 

On January 12th Mr. Marshall writes, as hon. secretary 
of the A.E.L.T.C., that the All England Club are not 
prepared to join the association. 

On January 23rd it was decided by a majority of one 
not to form an association. 

From the Sporting Infe, February 13th.—‘‘ It having 


been suggested that an annual meeting of representatives | 


of Lawn Tennis clubs is needed for the purpose of arranging 
fixtures and discussing matters which affect the game, the 
All England Lawn Tennis Club have decided to hold the 
meeting for 1883 at the Charing Cross Hotel on Monday, 
March 5th, at four o’clock.”’ 

From the World, February 14th:—Lawn tennis at 
Cannes has been given a great impetus by Messrs. W. 
Renshaw and H. F. Lawford, who play frequently at the 
courts of the Hotel Beau Site.” 

April 2nd.—Mr. James Dwight writes to Mr. Marshall 
from America, congratulating him that England had 
** escaped ” an association, but saying that one was necessary 
in America. 

May 5th.—The Field discusses and reports the various 
lawn tennis posts in use at the time. 
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On June Ist appeared the first number of Pastime, 
which was in a sense the forerunner of Lawn Tennis. The 
joint editors were Julian Marshall and N. L. Jackson, and 
the paper dealt with athletics, football, tennis, rackets, 
lawn tennis, lacrosse, etc. 

June 2nd.—In the Bath meeting we find a veteran’s 
event, probably one of the earliest of these competitions. 
Mr. J. H. Lewis (the father of E. W. Lewis) was the winner. 

June 16th.—Mr. Lawford writes to the Field that he 
believes perfect back play will in the end beat perfect 
volleying, and that we are likely to see less volleying as 
the years go on. 

The Championship this year only attracted twenty-three 
entries—the smallest number since the first year. Mr. 
Hartley went in again; Mr. H. S. Barlow made a first 
appearance. Mr. E. Renshaw, who drew Mr. Lawford first 
round, again won the All-Comers. Mr. Hartley was beaten 
by Mr. H. W. Wilberforce. Mr. W. Renshaw for the third 
successive year won the Championship, beating his brother 
by 3 sets to 2. 

On the day after the Championship two American 
players, Mr. J. S. and Mr. C. Clark, of Philadelphia, played a 
double match with the Renshaws, the latter winning by 3 sets 
tol. The interest taken in the Renshaws’ play at this time 
was very great—the Daily Telegraph devoted as much as 
1? columns to an account of the final of the Championship. 

There was also at Wimbledon this year a North and 
South match. In September Mr. Marshall receives a letter 
from Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson, engineers, saying 
that the lighting of covered courts artificially was then 
no new thing, and advocating lighting by electric light, 
thrown up on a white ceiling and reflected. 

In Pastime of October 31st appears an interesting 
review of the season by Colonel R. D. Osborn, where he 
contrasts the play of the “‘ great twin brethren” and of 
Lawford. 

On November 24th comes the germ of one of the most 
important advances in the procedure for the draw, where 
Mr. R. B. Bagnall-Wild, the hon. secretary of the Bath 
L.T.C. gives in a letter to the Field the system of arranging 
the elimination of byes in the first round, which has come 
into vogue in all modern tournaments, and this form of 
draw, of course, still bears the name of the Bagnall-Wild 
system. Mr. Bagnall-Wild’s letter started an interesting 
correspondence on the subject in the Field. 

December 20th.—The annual meeting of representatives 
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of clubs was held, when Mr. Bagnall-Wild brought forward 
his method of the draw. 

December 22nd.—Mr. W. Renshaw, in the Field, 
supports the idea of moving the Doubles Championship 
from Oxford, where it had been previously played, to 
Wimbledon. 

In the collection this year is found a pamphlet by the 
Rev. C. L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll), published by Macmillan, 
on the system of awarding prizes at meetings, which he 
holds to be fallacious. I had never seen or heard of this 
rare pamphlet before. 

Mr. Hartley, this year, in commenting on the progress 
and future development of the play, says (as shown in 
Badminton Inbrary—‘ Lawn Tennis,” page 162): “‘ A com- 
bination of both styles (i.e base-line play and volleying) 
will always be needed.” 


1884. 


. Inthe Field of April 5th is a letter from Mr. R. C. Poulter, 
advocating scoring by 1, 2, 3, etc., instead of 15, 30, 40, etc. 

The Championship Singles again only attracted a small 
entry, viz., twenty-eight, but there were two most interesting 
American entries, Mr. R. D. Sears and J. Dwight. Mr. Sears 
unfortunately could not play, owing to his having injured 
himself, while Mr. Dwight went down in the second round, 
after a 5-set match with Mr. H. Chipp. Mr. Lawford won 
the All-Comers, but failed to get a set against Mr. Renshaw, 
though the third set went to sixteen games. 


The Doubles Championship was played at Wimbledon } 
for the first time, being won by the Renshaws, while the | 


Ladies’ Championship was established, and was won by | 
Miss M. Watson. ‘There were eleven entries in this inaugural 
event, as follows:—Miss M. Watson v. Mrs. A. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, Mrs. C. Wallis v. Miss B. E. Williams, Mrs. C. J. 
Cole v. Miss Bingley, Mrs. T. M. Winckworth v. Miss E. 
Bushell, Mrs. G. T. Cooper v. Miss C. Bushell, Miss M. | 
Leslie v. Miss B. Wallis ; Miss Watson, a bye. In the final, | 
Miss M. Watson defeated her sister. 
Mr. Sears and Mr. Dwight reached the third round of 
the Doubles. They defeated so strong a pair as Mr. J. T 
Hartley and Mr. R. T. Richardson in the first round, but they 
could not do much against the Renshaws. The Americans 
were entertained to dinner at the Raleigh Club, and from 
a note in Mr. Marshall’s handwriting I gather that the 
following were present, besides Mr. Sears and Mr. Dwight, 
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namely :—Mr. H. Jones, the two Renshaws, Mr. Lawford, 
Mr. Grinstead, Mr. C. G. and Mr. J. M. Heathcote, Mr. S. W. 
Gore, Mr. F. W. Oliver, Mr. Read, and Mr. Schacht, and, 
of course, Mr. Julian Marshall himself. 

August 2lst.—A correspondence begins in the Morning 
Post arising from a suggestion to have one service only. 

August 22nd.—Mr. Marshall here inserts a letter from 
Miss B. E. Williams, and has made a note on it: ‘‘ Champion 
Lady Umpire.” 

At the meeting of representatives in December another 
proposal to found an association was brought forward, and 
was defeated. There are various reports as to the number 
of the voting. In one report it is given as 14 to 8 against, 
in another 11 to 9. A recommendation was also made 
to the effect that the “ Bagnall-Wild” system of drawing 
be adopted at Wimbledon in 1885, and this was done. 


KE. B. Norn 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE COLLAPSE 
IN INDIA 


It is Balzac, if memory serves, who depicts in one of his 
romances a husband and wife reaching after a long 
dégringolade of estrangement an acute crisis of rage and 
dislike. From bickering they pass to recrimination and 
revilings; and the husband has actually raised his hand 
to strike a blow when a sudden vision arrests his mind—the 
old, sweet days of courtship, the ideals and illusions with 
which he then invested the woman now before him. He 
stops in amazement, his hand falls to his side, he asks a 
momentous question: ‘‘ How on earth did we—you and I 
—come to this?” 

That is the question which presents itself to-day to 
the many English lovers of India, especially to those who 
still remain actively bound up in her service. ‘*‘ How 
did we come to this?”’ No so many years have passed 
since district life in India—that life to which some genera- 
tions of our best devoted themselves as to a labour of love 
—was a joy and a delight: in theory, tempered power leading 
and guiding a people to the slow fulfilment of their appointed 
destiny ; in practice, kingship in a little kingdom. To-day 
district life is often a misery, a long bitter struggle with 
the forces of revolt and hate, a wearing submission to 
indignities and discomforts. There are districts where, in 
the name of non-cooperation, butchers deny one meat 
and cowherds milk. There are districts where the executive 
officer sits with the rules for calling out the military ready 
to his hand. There are districts where life is one long 
suppressing of riots, a perpetual striving to avoid the 
necessity of firing on some mob of misguided fools. India 
has been slipping from us for thirty years, and during the 
last decade the process has been violently accelerated. The 
bewildered official in India, the bewildered Englishman 
with interests in the country, is left asking the same ques- 
tion as Balzac’s tortured husband: ‘‘ How on earth did 
we come to this ?” 

Upon this inquiry naturally follows the second ques- 
tion: ‘‘ How can we get back to where we were?” To 
this there is no apparent answer; perhaps it is a problem 
impossible of solution. In all probability we never shall 
get back. But it is not my purpose to attempt any answer 
to that question: I deal here only with the first of these 
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complementary riddles. I wish to set out what seem to 
one observer at least the main causes, general and particular, 
which have contributed to our present position. 

Let us dismiss at the outset a certain school of thought, 
that school which contends that our conquest of India 
brought with it no other obligation than to make the most 
of the country for our own ends. Had the Germans 
annexed India that might have been their view; it might 
have been a very good thing for India, and it might not. 
At all events, such has never been the British principle— 
or that of any other nation which has extended its territory 
to the general good. Conquest imposes an obligation, 
a binding obligation, to advance and foster the conquest. 
Let us admit that our conquest or annexation of India 
was as haphazard, as happy-go-lucky, as completely directed 
by concurrent circumstance as the spread of Latium over 
Italy ; the obligation still remains. During the long cen- 
turies of our rule in India we have perforce set before 
ourselves some ideal; and the ideal we have chosen has 
been the gradual elevation of the Indian from a creature 
incapable of exercising political privileges to a competent 
self-governing being. We have consequently been forced 
in a relatively brief period to attempt radical changes in 
the virtually unchangeable, to achieve in years what the 
infinitely slow processes of the East would develop in 
centuries. 

If this doctrine of obligations be accepted, it surely 
follows that our course must needs have been one of con- 
tinued concession, in many cases of undue concession, of 
premature concession. Tio some such course we had to 
be driven if we were to make any progress at all. Some 
such course we have actually followed. Yet we have 
achieved, in fact, a grotesquely intolerable situation. Where 
then, did we go wrong? It is a question which appears 
simple, which is in reality almost impossible to answer. 
Study the record in, say, Sir Verney Lovett’s very valuable 
History of the Indian Nationalist Movement—valuable 
because of its impartial, dispassionate statement of facts— 
and attempt to place a finger on this or that concession 
and say, ‘‘ Here it was that we lost the track.” It is an 
impossible task. Clearly, from the results, we did go 
wrong. But where? If it is difficult to be wise after 
the event, how much more difficult must it have been to 
be wise during the process itself ? 

The superficial student will no doubt be ready with an 
answer. ‘* We failed,” he will say, “when we ceased 
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to inspire fear. There is only one method of dealing with 
the Indian—stern speech supported always by the presence 
in the background of a good, stout stick. Whom the 
Oriental does not fear he does not respect.” It is an easy 
doctrine to enunciate, sounds plausible, and can be sup- 
ported by the citation of many colourable illustrations, 
It is the doctrine which many of our younger men in India 
come to adopt as a working hypothesis. Yet, of course, 
it is wrong. At the very best it is a fractional truth; no 
generality applied to India can possibly be more. But 
even as a working hypothesis it is incompatible with any 
such ideal as has been posited. By the constant inspira- 
tion of fear we could, no doubt, have kept the Indian, 
to use an expression dear to the lower middle classes, “ in 
his place.””» We should perhaps have found ourselves— 
but perhaps not—in a more enviable position to-day. We 
could have suppressed the Indian, battered down his aspira- 
tions, shattered the dreams that are his life. But would 
that have been a specially creditable performance ? Is it 
not even better, after all, to have tried for better things 
and lost ? 

But why, having tried with all our strength, did we not 
also win? To that question I am suggesting a partial 
answer. 

We saddled ourselves, I should say, at the outset with 
a cardinal difficulty by our obstinate refusal to admit the 
manifest fact that there is no such place as “ India.” 
“India ”’ is the name employed by geographers to designate 
a certain portion of the earth’s surface; it is useful to 
geographers, but there its utility ends. Politically, socially, 
ethnologically, there is no such place. There are a hundred 
Indias, a thousand—any number you care to name except 


one. Leaving aside all divergences of actual race, there | 
are grades of sociological advancement, stages of educational | 


development, states of political aptitude, which make the 


place a mosaic of contrasts. Yet we have striven to lay | 


down a single policy suitable for the whole of this kaleido- 
scopic mass. Statistics, like Sir Walter Scott’s literature, 


‘‘make a good staff but a poor crutch.” It is undeniable, | 


for instance, that in the province of Bengal the proportion 
of university students to the advanced school-going popula- 
tion is higher than in England and Wales ; it is also, however, 
undeniable that of the total population of that province 


over 90 per cent. are absolutely illiterate. How are you | 


to evolve a policy equally suitable or equally pleasing to 


both these classes ? India is not a single country, nor are | 
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the Indians a single people on a common plane of develop- 
ment. An enormous proportion of the people of the 
country are brutishly backward, brutishly ignorant, and 
must be treated accordingly—are, in fact, fit candidates 
for that rule of the big stick we have just condemned. 
The remainder are just the reverse; and it is the remainder 
who count. No given set of methods, no one equipment 
of formule, will suffice. There are no “Indians”; ‘ India 
a Nation”’ is a contradiction in terms. The Hindu idealist 
falls into the same error as the British politician ; but that 
is no excuse for either. 

Of the innumerable and formidable difficulties which 
beset our progress in the East—the caste system, the 
oriental attitude towards women, and the like—this is no 
place to take account. They exist, and inasmuch as they 
exist, we must naturally work always against friction. 
They are a factor in our failure, but scarcely an avoidable 
factor. All that seems worth saying here on this subject 
is a vehement denial of the great doctrine promulgated 
by the demagogues of both India and England—that the 
misunderstandings are due solely to the racial “‘stand- 
offishness ”’ of the British, their habit of ‘‘ grinding the faces ”’ 
of the “ poor blacks.” That is a calumny. The “Sahib” 
in India—forgive the word, but it does not translate— 
has gone his full half way—and the Indian has not come to 
meet him. That is the plain fact. It is not we who exult 
in an atmosphere of intrigue and deceit. It is not we who 
possess the secret lives, the impenetrable curtained recesses 
whereto to retire. The difficulty between the two races is 
by nature great and permanent; if our social union is 
poorer than need be, if the misunderstandings are more 
acute, then the fault does not lie solely, or even principally, 
with us, 

But I think it is out of this racial difficulty that there 
has arisen a fundamental cause of our disasters—our pre- 
cribed policy of humouring the idiosyncracies of the Indian, 
our studious care not to offend. To that we owe what 
Government themselves have described as our attitude 
of benevolent neutrality ; and it is just that attitude which 
has been one of the chief causes of disaster. To read any 
history of the last fifty years of our rule in India is to be 
struck with the impression that we held aloof too long. 
The British Government, both at home and in India, was 
too tardily appreciative of the magnitude of the forces 
developing against it, too timid of interference, too 
thoroughly given over to a fatal policy of laissez-faire. 
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It is impossible to avoid the suspicion that, though the 
task would have been of immense difficulty, we could by 
adroit management have taken Congress with us instead 
of against us. Congress was invented by an Englishman, 
and we should not have allowed it to fall into the hands 
of what was then an extremist minority. Congress had 
been in existence twenty years before it became definitely 
aggressive in tone; in the very next year this feature had 
so developed that the assembly threw the Moderate dele- 
gates out of the hall and pelted them with stones and 
mud. That need not, and should not, have happened. Gokhale 
was a Moderate; so was Surendranath Banerjee: surely 
we could have made more of such coadjutors. Warren 
Hastings said of Bengal in his day that it left nothing to 
the duty of the magistrate save attention, protection and 
forbearance: but as far on in the day as 1890 the Govern- 
ment of India were still professing ‘‘an attitude of 
neutrality,” both towards the Liberal Congress movement 
and what they were pleased to call “the great body of 
Conservative opinion.” It is often said—wrongly—that 
the Indian does not understand kindness; he certainly 
does not understand neutrality. His is a plastic nature, 
and like all plastic natures intensely partisan; a weak 
nature—craving, therefore, to be led. India is the land of 
tolerance, but it is also the land of the loudest speaker 


and a place where neutrality has but little effect. One | 
cannot but suggest, looking back from the standpoint of | 
to-day, that—albeit with the best of intentions—we carried | 


our neutrality very much too far. 
To sit aloft in awful state was no doubt a suitable atti- 
tude for the Grecian conqueror ; it is a disastrous procedure 


for a Government in India. There can be no gainsaying | 
that our well-meant profession of benevolent neutrality | 


placed us out of touch with the people, and, what was worse, 


placed the people out of touch with us. The sirkar was | 
an abstraction; the local agitator was a living man. And | 
our neutrality, our effect of academic detachment, had | 


another effect for evil: it developed a crawling machinery 
utterly unsuited for the times. I have said that Govern- 


ment failed to appreciate the magnitude of the forces | 


rising against it; it was equally slow to recognize 


their pace and momentum. Bis dat qui cito dat is a hack | 
motto, but a valuable truth; and in India, when we have | 


given we have given always too slowly and too late. We 
forget that the appointment of an investigating commission 
is not the introduction of the desired reforms—and cannot 


wh 
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be for a matter of five years or more. No committee or 
commission has sat in India within the last ten years whose 
findings were not obsolete before they were published, 
let alone introduced. Our machinery is hopelessly slow 
for the pace at which India—the political India, the vocal 
India, the India with which we must deal—is moving. 
We introduce constitutional changes which might have 
given satisfaction ten years earlier, but are condemned 
by their belated appearance to vociferous rejection. The 
1916 Congress, for instance, had clamoured for autonomy 
within the Empire, an Indianized and non-service Central 
Government, full financial control in the Councils. Was 
it reasonable to suppose, as some apparently did, that 
the authors of such a demand would be contented with the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in 1919? We witnessed the 
fate of the Morley-Minto Reforms from which so much was 
hoped. We will see the same thing again with the Montagu- 
Chelmsford. We never “get going” in time. The only 
possible remedy for such a condition would be the increasing 
dissociation of the Indian Government from Westminster ; 
but with a Government in India grown already more Indian 
than English, that can hardly be advocated now. 

And the last effect of our prescribed attitude of 
neutrality was that it annihilated any attempt at counter- 
propaganda. In some parts of India, Government servants 


_—probably on an entirely false analogy with the English 
| procedure—were prohibited by rule from attending or 


speaking at political meetings. They were not permitted to 
write to the Press or to make any tangible effort to counter- 
act the steady campaign of depreciation and abuse that 
was being waged against them. Maddening as this was 
for the individual, it was still worse from the point of view 
of general policy. I have said that the Indian has an 
innate craving to be led, to surrender himself to the influence 
of another; he must give himself to someone, and where 
only one side is heard his choice is obviously restricted. 
India is the land par excellence of the big drum and the 
showman’s roar. We struck no drum in the critical years, 
and our showmen—under orders—bleated but feebly. We 
never got within measurable range of the people. In 
the same way, the violent campaigns of 1906 and 1907 


_ induced the Government to frame a Press Act; but it 


was only employed in cases of definitely revolutionary 
publications. The vast insidious mass of half-truths, of 
misrepresentations, of innuendo went—still goes—un- 


\ challenged. 
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There is required to counteract the revolutionary move- 
ment in India an output of vigorous counter-propaganda, 


couched in language no less arresting than that of the | 


extremist. There are required regular newspapers to put 
the Government point of view, to take up the gage of the 
extremist Press, Like most illiterate or uneducated people, 
the average rural Indian believes that whatever is set down 
in cold print must of necessity be true; at present he 
sees but the one side. In the same way there are required 
trained Government orators to organize meetings, to heckle 
the extremist speakers, to show that Government has a side 
to the case which it is prepared to defend. The Indian 
must be shown that side as at present he is not; and 
above all, he must be shown it promptly—not by a belated 
communique long after the facts have faded from his memory 
and the opposition have said their fill. Meticulous accuracy 
—as in Government communiques—is an excellent thing; 
but in India at least it should be subordinated to the 
psychological moment. In all our years of rule in India 
have we grasped that moment twenty times, or ten times, 
or even once ? 

I have made a good many criticisms of our methods; 
in fairness it is perhaps necessary to restate the peculiar 
embarrassments with which any Government in India 
has to contend. Something of these has been already 
outlined; I have suggested the immensely difficult ideal 
our Indian administration has set before it. Haphazard 
or negligent as our methods of government may at times 
have appeared, that ideal has always been more or less 
explicitly present. And never for an hour have we been 
permitted to pursue it in peace; always we have had two 
contradictory policies—neither of them possible—dinned 
into our ears. Two blacks do not make a white; and 
two destructives do not make a constructive. The agitator 
with his “ give all” policy is not less helpful or practical 
than that other school, consisting mainly of Europeans 


who pride themselves on their practical outlook, which | 


takes for its watchword ‘‘ suppress all; beat down, kill, 


annihilate.”’ I am not concerned with political parties at | 


home or the considerations which may guide them—things 
to which the classical remark of Dundreary may well be 
applied ; but in India these are the two schools which assail 
the administrator. It would be impossible to satisfy the 
Indian extremist—literally impossible. The Indian can 
live upon words; that is the basis of his reputation for 
politeness and much of his reputation for constructive 
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philosophy. He can credit a Gandhi—can at least pretend 
to—at the same time that he misinterprets concession 
for timidity and clamours all the louder for the moon. 
He cannot be satisfied, for he demands the unattainable : 
we have got beyond the days when our advances could keep 
pace with his avidity. 

To satisfy the other school is equally impossible, because 
ex hypothes: they are incapable of comprehending our 
ideal. The problem of the unrest in India looks to a certain 
section of the public extraordinarily simple, and grows, with 
study and understanding, more and more bewilderingly 
complex. It is easy to cry “ Arrest Gandhi!” ‘* Execute 
the Ali Brothers!” ; it is easy to write stinging leaders 
anent “‘the velvet glove,” “‘the hour to use the knife,” 
and so forth. To settle the whole Indian problem by 
arresting all leaders and putting half the country under 
martial law will always seem to a section of our public 
an inevitably easy solution. To repress all India, to batter 
it down into submission, would be—given the appropriate 
military details—a task by no means insuperable. Com- 
pared with one of the more protracted battles of the European 
War, the carnage would be relatively slight. But that is 
not the duty we have before us—never has been, never 
surely need be. To raise with one hand and check with 
the other, to sort out of an incoherent clamour the reason- 
able from the inane, the possible from the Utopian, to 
give the one and withhold the other—that is a more subtle 
business, and not to be attempted by other than the most 
delicate hands. 

And in their courageous onslaught upon this formidable 
task our Indian administrators have had no help. They 
have been condemned and abused in India by both schools 
—the progressive and the reactionary—while at home 
they have encountered on the one hand powers treating 
India as a question of party politics, and on the other a 
large and intelligent population, not one in a hundred of 
whom shows the faintest interest in India at all. If our 
Indian administration has failed, let all allowance be made. 

So much for generalities, open to the common charge 
of locking the stable door too late. They do not perhaps 
explain the suddenness of the collapse in India, the cata- 
clysmic crash of the last few years. To what particular 
and present errors are we to attribute these ? 

Primarily, of course, we must cite the war—not so much 
in itself as because of the capital since made out of it by 


ictive interested persons. In the earlier days of the struggle, 
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when the call upon India’s resources was made, newspapers 
were fond of the headline “ India’s Reply”: men of experi- 
ence, knowing the Indian’s aptitude for putting the cart | 
before the horse, replied “Good; but wait for India’s 
demand.” That demand we are now hearing; we are 
borne down by the deafening insistence upon India’s part 
in the war, and we are allowing too much to be made of 
it. True, Indian princes contributed nobly from their riches; 
British-trained sepoys fought with the utmost gallantry in 
the trenches, and many Indian gentlemen worked then- 
selves to the bone in one good cause or another. It would | 
be vile taste and gross misrepresentation to belittle these | 
services in any degree. But the present clamour, the | 
demand for recompense and reward, does not come from 
the Indian princes or the sepoys, or those types of Indians 
who laboured with us in the war; it comes from the 
politico-legal class, who strove their hardest to embarrass 
the Government during these difficult days; from Indian 
labour which did nothing but strike; from half-baked 
students participating with only partial comprehension in 
the general revolt of youth. The uproar of these on the 
theme of India’s services in the war has been solemnly 
accepted as proceeding from a basis of right and justice; 
and we do ourselves wrong thereby. If this view of the 
matter has been anywhere understood, it has not been 
sufficiently emphasized. 

Our second error has been our acceptance—or at least our | 
non-contradiction—of the extremist interpretation of the 
great ‘“‘ Declaration of August 1917.” I invite a study of 
that document, for we must base our reading of it on its 


actual text and not on any meanings which may have been} 
read into it during the subsequent visit of the Secretary of 
State to India. The extremist party seized upon the pro- 
nouncement at the time as tantamount to the British 
evacuation of India; and they have elaborated this ever 
since—without contradiction of hindrance—till it is hard 
to recognize it for the cautiously worded feeler it really was. | 
All it definitely spoke of was ‘the increasing association | 
of Indians in every branch of the administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with 4 
view to the progressive realization of responsible govert- 
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” 
By way of preliminary there was to be a “‘ free and formal 
interchange of opinion between those in authority at home 
and in India”; followed the clearest cautions, stipulations 
and safeguards. The British and Indian Governments 
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were to be “‘ judges of the time and measure of each advance,” 
were to be “‘ guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon whom new opportunities of service were to be con- 
ferred.” Had these qualifications been strictly observed, 
it is hardly too much to say that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms would now be in abeyance. They have not been 
observed; on the contrary, the O’Donnell Circular has 
emanated inquiring—with subtle suggestions towards an 
affirmative answer—whether recruitment of Europeans for 
the Indian services cannot be immediately stopped. In 
a word, the text of the pledge has been abandoned, and 
the extremist interpretation has not only been tacitly 
accepted, but has received a quasi-official assent. 

We have allowed ourselves to be bluffed by the extremist 
on the 1917 Declaration; by a final error we are allowing 
ourselves to be bluffed everywhere by the monumental 
Indian conceit. Without experience it is hard to credit 
the amazing self-assurance of the Indian—not necessarily in 
regard to himself but in regard to his brother Indians. 
In spite of every evidence to the contrary, he is firmly 
convinced that there is nothing the Indian cannot imme- 
diately do. He may conceive his people as fitted for any 
office, for any duty of administration, whereas they most 
manifestly are not. On such a point as this there can be 
two opinions but no two policies; these aspirants must be 
told without discouragement but without ambiguity that 
they are not yet fit. For reasons difficult to comprehend 
they have been told nothing of the kind. Again we put 
ourselves in the wrong; we do not deny their unfitness, 
yet we do not permit them to rule—a dog-in-the-manger 
attitude for which, if it were true, there would be no con- 
ceivable justification. Just as, for want of a firm statement 
of contradiction, we allow ourselves to be hailed as breakers 
of our solemn pledges of 1917, so again for want of a straight 
statement of the truth we suffer ourselves to appear in a 
false and invidious light. Surely there is cardinal error in 
both these things ? 

Luncheon and dinner speakers of high authority are fond 
of praising the Reformed Councils, of telling us how remark- 
able an earnest they have given us of great and good 
work to come. How many Provincial Executives would 
agree with such a statement ? The new councils have been 
what their components always were, what all their long 
and bitter training went to make them—a very virulent 
type of His Majesty’s opposition. It is doubtful if they 
could conceive themselves as anything else. Sinister when 
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one remembers that at the last elections the non-coopera- 
tion wing of the extremist party stood back. Let these 
come in—as they will—and our Reformed Councils may | 
well become an organ of racial hate, an apparatus for 
expediting the rout of the British from India. This may 
be pessimism, but at least it seems the logical conclusion 
from premises which already exist. 

I have tried to indicate some of the steps by which 
we seem to have reached our present precarious position; 
the way out I leave to others to discover. Could the British 
public at home be induced to take even a transitory interest 
in their Indian possessions, it might be found; but that 
is indeed a counsel of perfection. There are those who 
hope that such a way exists unmarked by bloodshed, 
anarchy or any demonstration of brute force. Perhaps it 
does; but the wood is very dark. 

DELHI 
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THE MEROANTILE MARINE AND 
REPARATION 


It is hardly necessary to remind anyone of the eulogies 
which were showered on the men of the merchant service 
from the Prime Minister downwards at the conclusion 
of the war nearly four years ago. It might have been 
supposed that the treatment which they would receive 
at the hands of the Government would be not only just 
but generous, and that no claims which they had a legal 
right to prefer against the authors of “the cruellest and 
most infamous exhibition of piracy the world has ever seen”’ 
could possibly be overlooked. Alas! the enthusiasm 
aroused by their services—services without which, in the 
very words of the Prime Minister, “the whole Alliance 
would have collapsed ’”’—was but shortlived; it would 
seem that it did not last quite four months! The words 
quoted and many others of unstinted praise (for no one 
was more enthusiastic than the Prime Minister in his praise) 
were uttered on March 4, 1919, to a deputation from the 
British mercantile marine which waited on him in London. 
The deputation drew his attention to the thousands of 
seamen’s claims lying at the Foreign Claims Office, and in 
replying he urged that the remainder should be sent in 
as speedily as possible. The Peace Treaty was not signed 
until June 28, 1919, and yet large numbers of these claims 
were left out—not left out because they were extravagant, 
or because they were illegal, or because the claimants had 
no moral right to prefer them, but simply because, in the 
words of Mr. Lloyd George in his answer to Mr. F. A. Mac- 
quisten, K.C., on December 9, 1920, ‘It was impossible 
to specify in the Peace Treaty every single class of claim 
which British subjects might have against Germany for 
breaches of Conventions or of the usages of war.” A 
very much cooled enthusiasm! The fact was that the 
claims of British seamen, as the answer implies, were based 
on infringements of the Hague Conventions and were thus, 
at the time they were lodged and at the time the Prime 
Minister received the deputation, sound legal claims— 
yet they were left out by the Peace Treaty. It is an extra- 
ordinary state of matters which does not seem to have 
received sufficient public attention. 

It appears that “‘no written instructions were given 
tothe British representatives on the Reparation Committee 
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of the Peace Conference and no official reports exist of the 
speeches made by the members of the Committee during 


the course of their deliberations.” (June 12, 1922, P.D, | 


155/19.) A veil of secrecy is thus drawn over the extra- | 


ordinary decision by which the British mercantile marine 
were shorn of the rights which they undoubtedly possessed 
in August 1914. 


Even as regards those claims which are included in the | 


Peace Treaty, the treatment meted out to that ‘* branch 
of the Service in this country to which the British Empire, 
the Allies, and the whole world owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude” is niggardly. Much more would undoubtedly have 
been heard about the matter had Germany been sooner 


able to pay a larger sum towards Reparations. According | 


to the latest information, she has paid to this country 
£54,000,000—a sum more than sufficient to cover the whole 
of the Reparation claims of British subjects, if the estimate 


of £50,000,000 given in Parliament be correct. But, instead | 


of applying that sum towards Reparations, the Govern- 
ment, in virtue of the terms of the Treaty, have applied it 
to the upkeep of the Army of Occupation, the cost of which 
was estimated in August 1922 at £56,000,000. That is, 
£56,000,000 to collect £54,000,000, as was pointed out in 
debate in the House. 

The cost of the Army of Occupation having been met, 
however, it might be expected that all further sums to be 
paid by Germany on account of Reparations would be 
applied in settlement of the Reparation claims, especially 
those of seafarers to whom the country owed so much. 
But the policy of the British Government was set forth 
on May 4, 1920, by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Chamberlain), and, in effect, it amounts to this, that 
£5,000,000 of any sum paid by Germany on account of 
Reparations will be devoted to settling the claims of British 
subjects, and the balance will be the property of the State! 
That is, assuming Germany paid another £50,000,000 on 
account of Reparations, the Government would pay 10 
per cent. of the claims admitted to rank and apply the 
balance of 90 per cent. to other purposes—very probably 
to pay the salaries of the unnecessarily large staff of civil 
servants in the employment of the State. Consider what 
this means. The State prefers a claim against Germany 
on account of some poor man whose defenceless ship has been 
torpedoed at sea and who has spent years in a German 
internment camp under the most awful conditions, which 


have ruined his health and incapacitated him for life. If | 
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Germany pays this claim in full, he gets 10 per cent. of it 
and the balance is confiscated by the State! Had it been 
known. at the time the Prime Minister made his appeal 
to seamen to lodge their claims that 90 per cent. of the sums 
claimed on their behalf were to be deducted for State pur- 
poses, it may be doubted whether many would have gone 
to the trouble of filling up the elaborate schedules and 
declarations and obtaining the medical and other certi- 
ficates subsequently required by the Reparation Claims 
Department. Is it realized that that Department in effect 
charges 90 per cent. for its services to individual claimants ? 

In case it may be doubted whether these statements are 
accurate, let me quote the relevant portions of two questions 
and answers in the House Commons. 


May 4, 1920. P. D.128/1874. Mr. N. Chamberlain asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what action His Majesty’s Government propose to take for 
paying compensation for losses suffered in respect of which claims will be sub- 
mitted to the Reparation Commission for payment by Germany under the 
Treaty of Peace ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Chamberlain): ‘“‘ His Majesty’s 
Government are engaged in preparing, for submission to the Reparation Com- 
mission, schedules of claims which they are entitled to put forward against 
the German Government under the various categories specified in Annex I. 
to the Reparation Chapter of the Treaty of Peace. . . His Majesty's Govern- 
ment have given careful consideration to the position of individuals in respect 
of whose losses Reparation will be claimed by His Majesty’s Government. 
It must be understood that the claims to be made are claims by the British 
Government in respect of a wrong done by the State, and not claims by indi- 
viduals in respect of private wrongs, and that the Government do not act as 
the agents of any individual to put forward his personal claim. Any payments 
that may be received from Germany are therefore the property of the Nation, 
and no individual will have any claim in law for the sum which the British 
Government may receive from Germany in respect of Reparation. But His 
Majesty’s Government recognize that in particular cases, while there can be no 
legal claim, a private individual may have a strong moral claim for compensation 
for sufferings or damage for which it will be the desire of Parliament to make 
provision. They propose therefore to set aside a sum of £5,000,000 out of the 
first receipts on account of Reparation which are allocated to the Exchequer 
of the United Kingdom to be used as a fund out of which payments can be made 
to individuals* as an act of grace on the part of His Majesty’s Government.” 

July 28, 1922. P. D. 157/832. Sir E. Bartley-Denniss asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir R. Horne) whether having regard to Article 232 of 
the Treaty, whereby Germany undertakes that she will make compensation 
for all damage done to the civilian population and their property during the 
period of the war, the amount of £5,000,000 allocated by the Government for 
distribution amongst British claimants for compensation in respect of losses 
by ex-enemy action is the total sum to be distributed. . . .? 

Sir R. Horne: “ ... The answer. . . is in the affirmative.” 


* The £5,000,000 is thus not earmarked for seamen’s claims as has been 
erroneously supposed in some quarters ; but is to cover damage of all kinds on 
land and sea. 
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The principal classes of seafaring claimants and the 
various classes of damage which each class claimed are 
shown in the following Table : 


1. Detained on British ships in German ports between July 31 and 
August 4, 1914, and afterwards interned : 
(a) For wages during the whole period of internment ; 
(b) For injuries and loss of health sustained as a result of harsh and 
inhumane treatment during internment : 
(c) For loss of personal effects ; 
(d) For cost of parcels of food and clothing necessitated by the absence of 
proper provision by the German authorities ; 
(e) For solatium or exemplary damages for the high-handed and forcible 
infringement of their rights. 
2. Captured on board British ships after the Declaration of War and sub- 
sequently interned : 
(a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) as in No. 1. 
3. Torpedoed and cast adrift at sea. 
(a) For injuries and loss of health sustained as a result of the explosion 
or subsequent exposure ; 
(b) For loss of personal effects ; 
(c) For solatium or exemplary damages for high-handed and vindictive 
infringement of their rights. 


A Srrrina INCONSISTENCY 


Those merchant seamen who were illegally detained before 
the Declaration of War have had their claims included in 
the Peace Treaty, and they are therefore admitted to rank 
for their wages, etc. during the whole period of their intern- 


ment. On the other hand, those who were captured at | 


sea and illegally made prisoners of war after the Declara- 
tion of War have had their claims for wages during intern- 
ment, for parcels of food and clothing, and for solatium or 
exemplary damages, excluded from the Peace Treaty. The 
claimants themselves have been notified that their claims 


are outside the Treaty, which means that they will not | 


participate even in the 10 per cent. distribution out of the 
£5,000,000 allocated to Reparations. This seems to point 
to some oversight on the part of those responsible, as all 
the claims were based on the Hague Convention. If, indeed, 
it was an oversight which has deprived thousands of men 
of what they might have earned in four years, it 1s 
negligence for which the State ought to be responsible. 
No hint of such negligence certainly is conveyed by the 


ees 


words of the Prime Minister that it was “impossible” to | 


specify the omitted claims. 
What, then, is the measure of the reward which the 
merchant seaman has received at the hands of his grate- 


ful country after the lapse of nearly four years from the 
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Armistice ?_ First, the pensions under the War Risks Com- 
pensation Scheme for men permanently or temporarily 
incapacitated—those in the latter category being liable 
to be stopped or reduced in accordance with the results of 
periodical medical examinations; Second, a “ Certificate 
of Internment ” as a Prisoner of War issued by the Board of 
Trade, mentioning the period of internment and the fact 
that “his name has been inscribed on the Roll of Honour 
of the Mercantile Marine”; and Third, the cancellation 
in effect of certain rights under the Hague Conventions 
which they possessed in August 1914. 

It would therefore appear, taking the advantages with 
the disadvantages, that shipmasters, officers and seamen 
have actually been injured, instead of being benefited by 
the Treaty of Peace. It is true that the confiscation of 
90 per cent. of the Reparation payments (for that is what it 
amounts to, although it is called by another name) which 
was adumbrated on May 4, 1920 and confirmed on July 28, 
1922, applies equally to all civilians; but it has to be kept 
in view that merchant seamen were specially protected 
by the terms of the Hague Conventions of 1907 and were, 
unlike ordinary civilians, entitled to be released on giving 
their parole. 

It will thus be evident that the interests of seafarers 
are not receiving that attention from the Government and 
in Parliament which they deserve. It is to be hoped that 
some influential Members of Parliament will yet interest 
themselves to get this injustice put right. 

A Royal Commission on Compensation for Suffering and 
Damage by Enemy Action has been sitting for about a 
year, with “full power to consider whether such claims 
come within their terms of reference.” (See reply by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on February 16, 1922, P.D. 
150/1252.) Their terms of reference were published in 
the London Gazette of August 16, 1921, and provide that 
the Commission is “‘ to consider cases in which there is 
a moral claim by British nationals for compensation for 
sufferings or damage arising out of the action of the enemy 
during the war within Annex I to Part 8 of the Treaty of 
Versailles.” But Mr. Gershom Stewart had already asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on August 9, 1920 (P.D. 
133/48) whether such claims were within the Treaty, and 
teceived the following answer : 


“... the Reparation Claims Department is advised that internment unac- 


companied by acts of cruelty, violence, or maltreatment, or loss of wages due 
to internment, does not give rise to a claim against Germany for reparation 
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under the terms of the Treaty, and it is therefore unnecessary to issue a special 
Form designed to meet a class of damage in respect of which it does not appear 
that compensation can competently be claimed.” 


Such claims are therefore not only left out of the Treaty, 
but they have been placed outside the terms of reference 
of the Royal Commission, and the Royal Commission 
cannot recommend awards in respect of them out of the 
£5,000,000 allocated to Reparations. 

What appears to be necessary is the amendment of the 
terms of reference of the Royal Commission to enable them 
to consider such claims, and a promise that any further 
sums paid by Germany to account of Reparations will be 
devoted to the purpose for which it is received. 


Davip WRIGHT SMITH 
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BUDAPEST is not at any time a particularly attractive 
town, but in August 1921 it had, for such unfortunates 
as were compelled to remain within its precincts, completely 
lost its charm. An unprecedented heat wave lay heavily 
on the city. The least exercise became a task, work a 
species of slavery, and in each street or by-way the parched 
drains cried their iniquities and foulness to a brazen heaven. 

When, therefore, an order came down from the high 
gods that all available Allied Officers were to be sent to 
assist the local Inter-Allied Mission in handing over Burgen- 
land to Austria, it was obeyed with something approaching 
alacrity. Some twenty officers—British, French and 
Italian—entrained that same evening for the journey to 
Sopron, the capital of the province of Burgenland. Of 
our future duties we had but the vaguest notion. We 
knew, of course, that under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
of Trianon a strip of territory of Western Hungary, stretching 
from Pressbourg in the north to the Serbian frontier in 
the south, was to be taken over by Austria. We learnt 
from our maps that this meant a tract of country some 
200 kilometres long and varying from 10 to 150 kilometres 
indepth. Lastly, we were told that, although the Hungarian 
Government were doing their part and preparing to give 
up the Burgenland peaceably, yet that it was perhaps 
otherwise with a section of the Hungarian people, who 
being anything but satisfied might possibly give trouble. 

Should trouble break out it was our job to deal with 
it. How—bien entendu—we were not told, but apparently, 
and for obvious reasons, persuasion was to be preferred 
to force. Twenty officers and as many men scattered 
over such a large region could not be regarded—even by 
the most confirmed optimist—as a force capable of imposing 
a new “régime” on an indignant and bellicose population. 
As far as arms were concerned, we had our revolvers—and 
our car drivers, clerks, orderlies and ‘‘ batmen”’ their 
rifles. Somewhat to the anxiety of the latter, who—in 
piping times of peace—-were beginning to forget the 
intricacies of the military art, they were directed to draw 
and carry fifty rounds of rifle ammunition. For ourselves, 
however, we had no such warlike pre-occupations. Most, 
if not all, had already served in various plebiscite areas 
where, in each case, the most calamitous of forecasts had 
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been followed by the most peaceful and orderly of events, 
And then, too, we had escaped temporarily at least the heat, 
noisome smells and vermin-haunted hotels of Budapest, 


That was already much, and as our train journeyed deeper | 


into the cool picturesque and smiling Burgenland, we felt 
contentedly that Fate had been indeed kind, and might 
be kinder. 

Arrived at Sopron towards midnight, we were divided 
between the chief hotels and billets of the small country 
town. Tired out, one lay down in an apparently spotless 
bed—to leap out ten minutes later (using most sulphurous 
language) and proceed to what one feels must be a national 
Hungarian sport—the chasing of the ubiquitous bed bug, 
In this instance further sleep was hopeless—the bugs were 
present in overwhelming force. Nothing to be done but 
to read and doze fitfully until dawn, varying the process 
with surprise attacks on such of the more daring bugs 
as still came on undaunted by the electric light. So 
passed a weary and calamitous “ first night.” 

Next morning we were assembled to receive our instruc- 
tions and postings from the President of the Burgenland 
Commission, an Italian Major-General. In essence, and 


shorn of much wearisome detail, these were our instructions: | 


The Burgenland would be evacuated by the Hungarians | 


and occupied by the Austrians in two stages. The first, 
to take place on August 28th, would carry the transfer 
as far as a line called the ‘‘ Blue”’ line, which divided the 
area to be dealt with roughly into two equal parts. The 
second stage, on August 29th, would carry the Austrians 
on to the “Red” line or new permanent frontier, behind 
which all Hungarian troops, gendarmerie and civil officials, 
save such of the last named as remained for “‘ handing 
over” purposes, would then have withdrawn. Our 
particular task was to ‘“‘ welcome the coming, speed the 


parting guest.” In other words, see the Hungarians safely | 


out of each zone and then bring in the Austrians. Especially, 
and this was the important point, the armed forces of 
either side were never to be allowed to come into contact. 


We were to regulate the Austrian advance accordingly. [ 


Each officer had a district or sub-district allotted to him, 
and therein he was invested with full powers for the days 
of transfer by the Austrian and Hungarian representatives. 
To avoid the appearance of a “military operation,” the 
Austrian occupation was to be carried out by gendarmerie 


and civil officials only. To this end some 5,000 gendarmerie [ 
and Customs officials would be distributed along the old | 
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frontier and enter the Burgenland on the 28th at a series 
of fixed points. Lastly—lest the foregoing simple instruc- 
tions might make too great demand on a military intellect— 
we were given a neatly printed booklet of “ fool-proof” 
instructions, to which one could confidently refer in any 
conceivable difficulty. 

Armed with these documents, and a collection of maps 
that would have done credit to a divisional commander 
on the Somme, we were despatched to our different stations, 
to prepare—in action or meditation as might seem good— 
for the momentous 28th. We had a week or so in which 
“to learn our parts ” and get in touch with local conditions. 
Any untoward event, excitement, disturbance, or the pre- 
sence of armed bands was to be, of course, at once reported 
to Sopron, with which daily communication was established 
by means of motor-cycle circuits. I was fortunate enough 
to be detailed to the most northerly district. Fortunate 
because I was thus placed within 10 kilometres of Pressbourg 
and 50 of Vienna, instead of being, like the majority of 
my comrades, located in some inaccessible village miles 
from any of the amenities of civilization. 

My “armed party” consisted of an Italian Captain 
named Badini, two Italian soldiers, a British clerk and 
last, but by no means least, my invaluable “ batman ”— 
or soldier servant—Gunner Bull. 

Bull merits a separate word of description. Veteran of 
South Africa, the Afghan Frontier, and the Great War, 
he personified all the virtues and few of the faults of the 
pre-war regular soldier. Smart, active, devoted, and 
obedient, cheerful at all times, with an unbounded faith 
in his country, his regiment, and his officers, he represents 
a type all too rare in post-war days. During his service 
in various “ Outposts of Empire” he had acquired a sort 
of benevolent mépris for what he termed ‘“‘natives,’’ and 
in this broad category he included “‘ these ’ere ’Ungarians ”’! 
He was much elated at the prospect of “trouble” in any 
shape or form, and the word “insurgents”? had much the 
same signification to him as “‘rats”’ to a terrier. 

The road from Sopron to our district centre lay along 
the lake of Neusiedl and through some of the most pictur- 
esque portions of the Burgenland. Our laden car sped along 


- | Toads which, for Hungary, were quite passable. Gently 


undulating country, fertile and richly cultivated, spread 
out as far as the eye could see. One understood why 


' Hungary was loth to lose this prosperous province. Some 
| three hours dusty travel brought us to our village, 
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situated on the right bank of the Danube nearly opposite 
Pressbourg. Arrived there, we sought out the ‘Ober 
Notar”’ or mayor of the village, and discussed our instruc- 
tions and plans with him. For the afternoon we convoked 
the police inspector and the local captain of gendarmerie, 
The “‘Ober Notar” was young, intelligent, and helpful, 
and throughout our subsequent stay an invaluable coadjutor 
and adviser. Official matters settled, we came down to 
creature needs, and were happy to learn that in the absence 
of any possible hotel or “ Gasthaus,” the local magnate, 
Prince “ B.,”? had left instructions that we could all have 
accommodation in his Schloss, close to the village. 

To the Schloss, therefore, we directed the car with our 
small baggage, and followed on foot. The Schloss, a 
Georgian mansion of considerable dimensions, held little 
of interest, but the park and demesne lands in which it 
stood appeared green, cool, and charming after our long 
and dusty drive. Prince B. was waiting to receive us, 
attended by quite a legion—or so it seemed—of children. 
A Victorian family indeed; the courtesy and kindness 
of this old Hungarian nobleman to utter strangers knew 
no bounds. He personally showed us our rooms, saw to 
all our requirements, and insisted, in spite of our protesta- 
tions, that we should also have our meals in the Schloss 
as his guests. When one remembered that our mission 
was to hand over his village and lands inter alia to 
the Austrians, such unexpected hospitality was almost 
disconcerting. 

In the afternoon we returned to the Notar’s office and 
found the police and gendarmerie chiefs awaiting us. 
A short conference put everything in order. It was 


arranged that our Italian Captain, Badini, should see the 
Hungarians safely back to the ‘‘ Blue line” on the 28th, 
while I would bring in the Austrian columns in due course. 
The Notar, Herr Novak, would await the Austrian civil 
officials, and the district administration records, seals, 


retirement of the Hungarians would commence at dawn, 
and so by midday we hoped to have the Austrians duly 
installed in their new province, and to make the best of 
our way back to Sopron! But the truth of the old proverb 
‘“‘Phomme propose” was never more truly exemplified 
than in this case! The event was very different, as we 
were to see. 

In the evening, Badini and myself dined with the Prince 


etc., would be handed over. On the 29th the second | 
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and met the rest of the typical Hungarian family. The | Tl 
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site | scene was almost medieval—not to say patriarchal! We 
ber. | saw, under a succession of somewhat smoky oil lamps, 
ruc- | an immense dining-room with a long central table and some 
yked | dozens of chairs, but bare of any other furniture or decora- 
erie, | tion, save stags’ heads and trophies of the chase. In the 
pful, | centre sat the Prince, and round him some twenty members 
utor {| of his family—his children, brothers-in-law, their children 
1 to | to the mth degree, as well as the family prelate (an abbot, 
ence | no less), the family steward, and an assorted collection 
rate, | of governesses and nurses of various nationalities. The 
nave | material needs of this multitude were attended to by a 
venerable butler—assisted by a fierce-looking individual 
our } garbed in a blue Hungarian uniform and most imposing— 
s, a | and several footmen. We were given places of honour 
little | beside the Princess, and thereafter, with a charming absence 
sh it | of formality, treated as integral members of the family. 
long | After dinner we were led into an immense reception hall 
> us, | with a large balcony overlooking the chateau gardens and 
lren. |} fountains, and adorned with portraits of the family pro- 
iness | genitors almost to the days of King Stephen. Later 
cnew | —when the bulk of the family and retainers had dispersed 
w to | to their several quarters—we smoked our cigars with the 
esta | Prince in a delightful little library, and shortly afterwards 
hloss | sought our respective couches. 
ssion I personally was lodged in a most impressive bedchamber 
a to} called the “‘ Napoleon zimmer,” because all the furniture 
most | was First Empire. Eagles and the letter ‘‘N” decorated 
the bedsteads, the picture frames, the writing tables, the 
-and | wardrobes. Each picture represented an incident in the 
life of Napoleon, and an impressive bust representing 
was | him as “First”? Consul completed the Imperial ‘“ atmo- 
> the f sphere.” Badini was placed close by in a ‘Chinese 
28th, | zimmer”? where everything hailed from the Celestial land ; 
urse. | and on my other flank the faithful Bull found himself 
civil | established in convenient proximity in case of “ alarums 
seals, | and excursions.” 
cond I have ventured to describe our reception and quarters 
lawn, / in some detail, firstly, because a Hungarian country home 
duly | is somewhat sui juris and, secondly, because the open- 
st of handed kindness with which we were received was by no 
overb | meanssingular to Prince B. Throughout the Burgenland our 
ified | comrades and Allies were everywhere received by the local 
s we | magnates with a kindness at times almost incomprehensible, 
| in view of the very official reasons for our presence. 
-rince The remainder of the week passed pleasantly enough. 
The | The mornings were devoted to touring the district, either 
VOL. LXxx 30 
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in one of the Prince’s cars, in a horsed wagon raised in the 
village, or even on foot, when time and the proposed tour 
permitted. The object of these tours was to ascertain the 
state of local feeling, the presence or otherwise of strangers 
from Central Hungary, and generally the possibility or 
likelihood of trouble during the actual transfer or after- 
wards. Here again we were lucky. Our district was chiefly 
inhabited by intelligent peasants, largely of German origin, 
to whom the proposed transfer was a matter of indifference. 
Indeed, the prospect of having direct dealings with the 
Vienna markets, without the almost insuperable barrier 
of the Hungarian Customs, held much that was delectable 
to business-like farmers with produce to sell. Nor, again, 
could we trace many professional agitators or new arrivals 
from inner Hungary. These gentry appeared to have a 
marked preference for the districts to the south of Sopron. 
Most southern districts had reported their presence, due, 
no doubt, to the sympathetic reception they counted on 
in more Magyarized centres. For whatever reason, we 
were left in peace and quiet during the entire week, and 
our nightly reports to Sopron became of necessity highly 
uninteresting. 

The much-awaited 28th at length arrived, and Badini, 
Bull—impressive in full marching order—-and myself were 
early astir and off on our respective duties. Just as we 
left the Schloss, one of the family came to the entrance 
and told us that a neighbouring village, Baumen, was held 
by insurgents arrived overnight, who would certainly fire 
on the incoming Austrians, or on us, should we accompany 
them. Cheered by this encouraging information we pro- 
ceeded on our respective ways. Badini finding and shep- 
herding his somewhat sullen Hungarians successfully to 
the boundary line without incident. Shortly afterwards 
I met the first Austrian detachment of gendarmerie, some 
two hundred strong, advancing with much pomp and 
ceremony across the frontier. Assured of the veritable 
departure of the Hungarians, they continued their march 
in peace, and by noon had occupied their new posts. Mean- 
time we sought the second column due for the district 
converging on Baumen, the village said to be held by 
insurgents. We ran into the gendarmerie column about 
two kilometres outside the village, and halted them there 
until it could be ascertained if it was clear. Accompanied 
by Bull I drove into Baumen and found nothing more 
formidable than eighty or ninety peasants somewhat 
excited and bellicose! What was annoying, however, was 
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the presence of some Hungarian gendarmes, who, despite 
orders and Badini’s efforts, were still west of the ‘‘ Blue line.” 

A short interview with their officer, however, put matters 
in order, and the gendarmes first dispersed the peasants 
and then retired to their own line. 

By evening the Austrians were in control throughout 
our district and the first phase successfully carried out. 
Returning, I found that affairs had gone less happily to 
the south. There the incoming Austrians had been fired 
on by insurgents and had even sustained some casualties. 
Worse still, later in the evening we received orders that 
the second stage in the Austrian forward move (arranged 
for the 29th) would be postponed owing, presumably, to 
the insurgent resistance. 

In consequence, the next day, and for many weary 
days thereafter, Badini, Bull and myself, in spite of the 
activities of insurgents in other districts, had but little 
to do. In the mornings we assured ourselves that the 
“Blue line’? had not been broken by either party—in 
the evenings we wrote reports to this effect. 

Happily, about September 9th, I received orders to 
move to a village to the south called Savanyakut, said 
to be raided nightly by insurgents. This village was in 
the district of a French Colonel already too occupied with 
his own insurgents in Eisenstadt to find time to deal with 
smaller fry in remote portions of his area. All was calm 


| on our arrival, and Bull and I established ourselves in a 


large but empty (the visitors having fled to Vienna) 
sanatorium—hotel. Only the doctor and a few servants 
remained, exceedingly depressed, as one might expect, at 
being left alone in this vast hotel. Nevertheless they made 
usthoroughly comfortable. About 1 a.m. the following morn- 
ing I awoke to find the doctor in my room accompanied by 
some Jewish shopkeepers, who announced that the insurgents 
were advancing on the village with the intention of hanging 
all Jews and looting their shops. In vain I urged the 
absurdity of such a story—the worthy Jews refused to 
leave my room unless I took some action! Further sleep 
being impossible, I reluctantly put on my uniform and went 
to arouse Bull with a view to making a patrol round the 
village. 

As I mounted the stairs half asleep, a hand grenade, 
launched by an unseen hand, exploded with quite un- 
hecessary violence in the hotel garden under my very 


' window. In two bounds I was in Bull’s room and en- 
| deavouring to shake him into wakefulness. In vain; 
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fatigue—or the good wine of the country—had befogged 
him to such an extent that only after receiving the entire 
contents of the water jug could he collect his scattered 
wits. Then, when he had retrieved his rifle and ammunition, 
we sallied forth into the Stygian darkness. Of our friends 
the doctor and the Jews there was no further sign! No 
doubt the bomb had confirmed their darkest surmises, 
and they had taken cover accordingly. We stumbled 
through the blackness (with arms at the ready) for some 
twenty minutes and were about to give up our patrol in 
despair, when to our mutual shock we ran into a group 
of some ten or a dozen men, variously armed with venerable 
weapons—sporting guns, revolvers, blunderbusses, hand 
grenades, etc. Fortunately, before either side could fire, 
my friend the doctor at their head and I mutually recognized 
each other. These were no insurgents, but good Austrian 
citizens aroused and banded together to protect their 
property. Joining forces, we searched the vicinity of the 
village in every direction until 3 a.m., when thoroughly 
disgusted, and more than ever incredulous as to the exist- 
ence of insurgents, Bull and I retired to our respective 
rooms, leaving the “‘ Landsturm” to see the dawn in— 
or go to bed—as they deemed best! Next morning—in 
luce veritas—we found that a band of insurgents had 
advanced during the night to within a couple of kilometres 
of Savanyakut, but hearing that an ‘‘ Entente Mission” 
was in residence they altered their plans at the last moment. 

Such is, or was, the prestige of “‘ Entent Missions ”’ in 
this part of the world!! The bomb I traced—after some 
difficulty—to a friend, not an enemy, no other, indeed, 
than a very unmartial member of the volunteer night guard, 
who, having been presented with this unfamiliar weapon 
to use against the insurgents, took the very first opportunity 
of secretly casting it from him, with the shattering result 
for our nerves already narrated. 

But if we remained free from insurgents other districts 
were not so fortunate. Night after night, attacks on the 
gendarmerie continued. In the north, the insurgents came 
openly into the field, under the leadership of an ex-officer 
called Hejjas; in the south, another band, some five or 
six hundred strong, owned allegiance to the notorious 
Colonel Pronay. In spite of the remonstrances of the 
Allied Representatives, the Hungarian Government remained 
unable or unwilling to take effective steps to control their 
unruly subjects. In the face of this “stalemate” the 
Austrian Government took the only step open to it. All 
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Austrian gendarmerie and officials were withdrawn behind 
their original frontier line, along which the Federal Army 
took up positions in readiness to receive any Hungarian 
insurgents who might venture to pursue. But the latter 
were too wary—too prudent—to commit any such “ bétise.” 
Sniping gendarmes or civil officials was one thing, and a 
good one, risking one’s skin against trained troops in position 
quite another. They contented themselves, therefore, with 
at once occupying the evacuated territory, establishing road 
posts, holding up pedestrians and traffic, commandeering 
food, motor cars and various necessities, while the bolder 
spirits, in the intervals of “‘ Jew-baiting,” exchanged belated 
shots with the Austrian outposts. 

The position of the Allied Mission was sufficiently 
anomalous. Nominally the Burgenland was under its 
government, but, in reality, outside the immediate vicinity 
of Sopron the insurgents did as they liked. It is true 
they permitted Allied cars and personnel to circulate 
freely, but subject to insurgent visit and examination at 
each road post. In some districts, indeed, Hejjas or Pronay 
declared respective ‘‘ Republics”? and issued “‘ passes ”’ to 
the Allied Officers living in those districts. To such an 
extent was this farce pushed that these new republics 
even issued stamps surcharged ‘‘ Republic of Burgenland.” 
In Savanyakut, however, all remained peace. Not an 
insurgent did we see during our ten days’ occupation. On 
September 23rd we were ordered back to Sopron for duty 
in the town. The same evening, the insurgents replaced 


us in the village now open, thus coming here, as elsewhere, 


into contact with the Austrian outposts. 

So matters remained during October, while triangular 
negotiations were pursued between Austria, Hungary and 
the Allied Representatives, culminating in the Conference 
of Venice. Each day brought its little crop of incidents 
and rumours of incidents. Trains ran not, telegraphs 
and telephones—save those operated by us—ceased to 
function. Acts of terrorism and petty violence here and 
there, with occasional belated attacks on the Austrian line, 
made up the substance of our daily reports. But on the 
whole the country was extraordinarily peaceful, and it 
was with something approaching regret that we learned 
that the Conference of Venice had reached an understanding. 
It was, however, only too true. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment had undertaken to clear out the insurgents, and the 
Austrians to re-occupy Burgenland—but this time, in 
military force. 
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But in every transaction in life there is a quid pro 
quo! In this case the sop to the Hungarian Cerberus 
was a “ plebiscite ’’ for the town of Sopron and its immediate 
neighbourhood. Needless to add that in the event Hungary 
won the plebiscite and retained this portion of their country. 
Thus the insurgents had, in playing their tragi-comedy, 
gained a point after all, and had made good where their 
diplomatic representatives had failed badly. One can but 


honour their patriotism. With the beginning of November | 


they commenced to withdraw, and when they were well 
clear the Austrian Reichswehr advanced over the Leitha 
and peacefully occupied the Burgenland, with the exception 
of Sopron and its vicinity. 


It might have been thought that, now our occupation 


being—like Othello’s—gone, the Allied personnel from 
Budapest would have been returned to that city to pursue 
their own more pressing avocations. But for some occult 
reason, we remained in Burgenland for the rest of November. 
Abandoned to our own devices throughout the area, each 
one devised a method of passing the weary days of waiting 
according to his taste. Some spent their time haunting 
damp and nasty marshes in the endeavour to shoot wild 
geese. Others ranged the country for hares and partridges. 
A third section procured a Rugby ball and discovered by 
daily suffering how grievously out of condition they were 
as compared with ‘ Varsity days.” Still another—perhaps 
the most original—finding himself isolated in the lonely 
chateau of a Hungarian magnate, became engaged to his 
host’s daughter, and so created for himself a ‘“‘ home from 
home”! 

He was perhaps the only one who benefited by our 
protracted vigil in the dull depths of the Hungarian country. 

At last came the welcome news that Allied troops were 
coming from Silesia to ensure a peaceful plebiscite, and in 
December they duly arrived. With their arrival our task 
and our exile came to an end, and the morrow saw us en 
route for Budapest, having spent not, as we had intended, 
ten days, but three and a half months, “belated in Burgen- 
land.” That was one excursion that Bull and I made in 
Mittel-Europa. 
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A GREAT IMPERIAL ASSET 


Tue Pacific Cable is one of the finest assets and best managed 
State-owned undertakings in the British Empire. In view 
of the forthcoming duplication of the whole system, which 
has now been in operation for nearly twenty years, the 
time is opportune to review its present position and future 
prospects. 

Even the optimistic and far-sighted organizers of the 
‘* all-red ”’ cable route, between Australasia and the United 
Kingdom did not anticipate that the Pacific Cable would 
carry more than ten million words a year, and that its 
profits would be so large that it would accumulate a reserve 
fund sufficient to duplicate the cable within twenty years. 

In the first complete year of the Pacific Cable, 1903-4, 
the number of paying words transmitted was only 864,969, 
and the traffic receipts amounted to £79,824. In 1919-20 
(the record year hitherto), the number of paying words 
carried by the cable was 9,084,745, and the traffic receipts 
realized £642,948. There was a diminution in traffic last 
year, due largely to a considerable falling off in Government 
messages ; but the 1920-21 returns are likely to be exceeded 
this year. There will be a full year of week-end messages 
(which had been re-introduced at the end of the preceding 
year), and the Press traffic will also show a considerable 
advance, due partly to a general increase in the volume 
of news transmitted and partly to re-introduction of the 
deferred Press rate. The figures of paying words for the 
last two years are as follows: 


Rate. 1919-20. 1920-21. 

Ordinary oa ae ae 5,560,726 4,787,016 
Government ae ae me 2,219,940 1,019,218 
Press oo ae ne wie 816,576 1,143,859 
Deferred ordinary ae ee 487,503 802,901 
Week-end.. ee a Ge a 121,901 
Total.. he iC we 9,084,745 7,874,895 


These figures are for international traffic. The inter- 
colonial traffic (between Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Pacific Islands) for 1920-21 amounted to 2,523,386 words, 
so that the total volume handled last year exceeded ten 
million words. 
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An URGENT NECESSITY 


It has been obvious for several years that duplication 
of the Pacific Cable was an urgent necessity. The carrying 
capacity of the cable in 1919-20 was not far short of its 
maximum, and any considerable increase would involve 
delay in ‘transmission which it would be impossible to 
overtake. But another factor has made duplication essential, 
irrespective of the traffic handled. Inevitably, from time 
to time, breakages occur in the cable. When these occur, 
unless an alternative route is available, the whole system 
is rendered useless. This has now been recognized by 
the Governments owning the cable, all of which have 
now approved of the scheme of duplication submitted by 
the Pacific Cable Board. 

The original cable comprised the following five sections : 


Length in 
Nautical Miles. 


1. From Bamfield Creek (Vancouver — to eaten Island 3,458 
2. From Fanning Island to Suva (Fiji) . an .. 2,043 
3. From Suva to Norfolk Island .. es on 981 
4. From Norfolk Island to Southport (Quesesiand) ah ore 837 
5. From Norfolk Island to Doubtless Bay (New Zealand) .. 519 


Subsequently a new line of cable was laid between 
Sydney and Auckland, covering 1,251 miles, and the land 
line, between Doubtless Bay and Auckland, was replaced 
by a submarine cable, the total length of cable between 
Norfolk Island and Auckland being 718 miles. An alter- 
native route as far as Norfolk Island was provided by the 
Sydney-Auckland cable; as messages can now be sent 
from Sydney either via Auckland or via Southport. The 
former has been the route normally utilized in recent years, 
and has avoided the use of the land line from Sydney to 
Southport. 


THE DUPLICATION SCHEME 


It is understood that the duplication scheme approved 
by the Pacific Cable Board, comprises the following 
features :— 

(1) Substitution of the land line from Sydney to 
Southport by a submarine cable, with an automatic relay 
station at Southport. 

(2) New cable from Auckland direct to Suva. 

(3) New cable from Suva to Fanning Island, with an 
automatic relay station at Samoa (near Apia). 

(4) New cable from Fanning Island to Honolulu. 

(5) Diversion of American traffic at Honolulu via the 


an 


he 
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Commercial Pacific Company’s system connecting with 
San Francisco. 

(6) No duplication at present of the Fanning Island- 
Bamfield section. 

These proposals may now be discussed seriatim. 

(1) The cable from Sydney to Southport will completely 
duplicate the system via Norfolk Island, and should expedite 
transmission considerably as compared with the present 
land line. At present, if there is a breakdown between 
Sydney and Auckland or between Auckland and Norfolk 
Island, a special staff has to be sent to Southport, whereas 
merely a small relay staff will be needed in future. 

(2) Most of the breakages in the past have occurred in 
the neighbourhood of Norfolk Island. The direct cable 
from Auckland to Suva will eliminate Norfolk Island alto- 
gether, although the present route will still be available 
if necessary. 

Under proposals (1) and (2), the system as far as Suva 
will thus not merely be completely duplicated, but will 
be absolutely safeguarded if a breakage occurs on any 
of the six sections, whether between Sydney and Southport, 
or Sydney and Auckland, or Southport and Norfolk Island, 
or Norfolk Island and Suva, or Auckland and Norfolk 
Island, or Auckland and Suva. There will be an alternative 
route available in each case. 

(3) The division at Samoa of the long line from Suva 
to Fanning Island, covering more than 2,000 miles, will 
have two important advantages. It will link up by cable 
another British possession in the Pacific Ocean. And it 
will considerably expedite the speed of transmission. The 
rate at which traffic can be handled varies inversely with 
the length of cable. The establishment of an automatic 
relay station at Samoa, will have the effect of increasing 
the speed of transmission from 22 to 35 words a minute— 
an obvious advantage. The additional expense will be 
small—a deviation of only about 50 miles being necessary. 


THE HonoLtuLu PROPOSAL 


(4), (5) and (6) One of the alternative routes originally 
considered for the Pacific Cable was by way of Honolulu. 
This was rejected on the ground that it was not a British 
possession, and that it was desirable to preserve the “ all- 
red”? character of the system. The same objection has 
been offered to this proposal. It is, however, no longer 
valid, as the “‘all-red’’ route will still be available via 
Bamfield. Moreover, it is proposed to utilize the Honolulu 
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route normally only for American traffic, which comprises | fin 
about 30 per cent. of the total volume ; messages for Canada | wa 
and the United Kingdom being still transmitted via | re 
Bamfield. There can be no more sentimental objection | wh 
to handing over messages destined for the United States | pa 
to another administration at Honolulu than there is in | th 
handing them over at the Canadian frontier. be 

The Honolulu proposal was adopted largely on financial 
grounds. The Fanning Island—Bamfield cable is the | lis 
longest in the world, and would be very expensive to | At 
duplicate. The present scheme, by a cable line of about | of 
1,000 miles instead of 3,500, enables the Pacific Cable Board | Ac 
to finance the duplication of its system out of its accumulated | th 
reserves, without calling upon the partner Governments 
for assistance. There is, moreover, no reason why the | 
Fanning Island—Bamfield section should not be duplicated 
also at a later date when funds are available and the traffic | ye 
justifies the work. fur 

Meanwhile, connection with Honolulu will have obvious | a; 
advantages. It will provide another connecting link} a | 
between Australasia and the American Continent, and, | fin 
through the Commercial Pacific Company’s system (which | ad 
runs via Midway Island and Guam), it will open up vast | tio 
areas of the Pacific from which Australia is now isolated. | pa 
It will also furnish an alternative cable route to the Far | po 
Kast. It is anticipated that the Commercial Pacific Company } est 
will lay an additional:cable from Honolulu to San Francisco, ext 
to carry the American traffic of the Pacific Cable Board. | the 

From the point of view of practical working the scheme | if. 
is also to be commended. Periodically, interruptions occur 
on the Canadian land lines through snow and _ blizzards. 
Diversion overland by the southern route via San Francisco 
is a very slow and cumbersome operation. The new route | no 
will avoid this. In the case of a breakdown in Canada,} su 
instead of congesting cables at Bamfield, they will be} ye; 
diverted at Honolulu, and much time will be saved. Trans- ‘rat 
mission of the American traffic, now sent via Canada, will} of 
be considerably expedited. ca] 

It will be seen, therefore, that the scheme has been} sat 
well thought out from a practical standpoint, and should | the 


oe 
= 


be of immense advantage to cable users. me 
Bo 
THE BoaRp’s FINANCES fac 


Reference has been made above to the reserve fund of } 
the Pacific Cable Board, which will be drawn upon for the} (in 
cost of duplication. The Board is, indeed, in a very strong} op 
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financial position. The original capital cost of the cable 
was £2,000,000, and it was provided that this should be 
repaid by an annual sinking fund of £77,544 18s. 0Od., 
which would redeem the capital in 50 years. As additional 
payments have been made to the redemption fund, more 
than a quarter of the original cost of the cable will have 
been repaid at the end of the present year. 

The Board, at the commencement of its operations, estab- 
lished a repair, reserve, and renewal fund. The Sydney- 
Auckland cable (which cost £177,730) was constructed out 
of this fund, and it was provided by the Pacific Cable 
Act, 1911, that the cost of this and any other extensions of 
the system should be repaid with interest at 3} per cent., 
by annuities running for 35 years, subject to the condition 
that the reserve fund should not be reduced below £100,000. 

The large profits made by the Board during recents 
years were utilized mainly to strengthen the renewal 
fund, although they also enabled the Board to establish 
a superannuation fund, and to place its provident fund on 
a sound basis. The reserve fund at the end of the last 
financial year stood at about £1,300,000. As _ three 
additional years will have been completed before the duplica- 
tion scheme has been finalized, the reserve fund (less any 
payments for duplication) should reach nearly two million 
pounds. There will thus be an ample margin above the 
estimated cost of duplication (which will probably not 
exceed £1,250,000). This surplus will be available towards 
the cost of duplicating the Bamfield—Fanning Island section 
if it should be decided to proceed with this. 


REDUCTION OF RATES 


Complete duplication having been effected, it should 
no longer be necessary to set aside for renewals the large 
sums which have been utilized for this purpose in recent 
years. The way will thus be clear for a reduction in cable 
rates, the Pacific Cable Board being in the fortunate position 
of not requiring to pay dividends to shareholders on their 
capital. Indeed, in about twenty-five years, at the present 
rate of repayment, it will have no capital liability at all, 
the whole of it having been redeemed. The general public 
may be regarded as the shareholders of the Pacific Cable 
Board, and their dividends in future will be improved 
facilities and reduced charges. 

No provision has been made for repaying the deficiencies 
(in all £620,000) made good in the early years of the Board’s 
operations by the partner Governments. But this will 
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probably be regarded as a very profitable investment, in 
view of the valuable and increasing assets obtained. 

It is fully expected that, as soon as duplication is effected, 
the Board will decide to reduce its charges by at least one- 
third. There would seem to be no financial reason why 
this reduction should not be made. Duplication will not 
materially increase working expenses, and, as reduction in 
rates will almost certainly result in increased traffic, which 
has always followed previous reductions, the Board’s revenue 
will benefit accordingly. The commercial community and 
the public generally should realize that every additional 
message despatched “ via Pacific’ will assist further reduc: 
tions in rates, as the greater the revenue of the Board, the 
more readily will these be made. 

One factor in keeping the cable rate at its present level, 
so far as Australia is concerned, has been the high terminal 
charge made by the Commonwealth Government (5d. per 
word). This is the highest terminal cable charge in the 
world, and may be compared with ld. per word charged 
by the New Zealand Government. There is no justification 
for this imposition, as the bulk of the cables despatched to 
and from Australia are handled exclusively by the Cable 
administrations, and the Commonwealth Post Office renders 
no service whatever in respect of them. The matter has 
been the source of complaint for many years, and, it is 
hoped, will be adjusted on a more equitable basis when 
the rates are next under review. 

In concluding this article a tribute should be paid to the 
members of the Board, and its very capable and zealous staff. 
The Board has included many distinguished public men and 
Government officials, including Sir Spencer Walpole (the first 
Chairman), Sir H. W. Primrose, Sir H. Babington Smith 
(the present Chairman), Sir William Mercer, Sir Matthew 
Nathan, Lord Strathcona, and Sir George Reid. They have 
presided over an institution of incalculable benefit to the 
Empire. Mention should also be made of Mr. J. Milward, 
the Board’s Manager in the Pacific, to whose expert know: 
ledge, foresight, and organizing ability the success of the 
cable system is largely due. 

The writer has despatched some hundreds of thousands 
of words over the Pacific Cable, and he has invariably 
received the utmost courtesy and attention from the Board's 
efficient staff. 

J. M. Myers 
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[We have been urged by friends to reproduce this 
beautiful tribute which appeared in The Times on 
October 10th, and by the courtesy of the Editor are 
privileged to do so.] 


MRS. LEO MAXSE 


(From A CORRESPONDENT) 


THE sudden death of Mrs. Leo Maxse has come as a bitter 
shock to the many who rejoiced in her friendship. 

Mrs. Maxse’s was a radiant personality, and all who came 
within its orbit were immediately conquered by her charm. 
She had a real genius for friendship, which she showered 
lavishly on people of both sexes, of all ages, and of every class 
and creed. Of her gift of music I am not qualified to speak 
as an expert; it suffices to say she had a great gift for 
the piano, which she expended unreservedly in the service 
of others. Only lately a friend had spoken with enthusiasm 
of the memory of years ago, of her golden head aureoled 
against the black of the pianoforte as she sat playing softly 
on by the hour in the drawing-room of their house in Mont- 
pelier Square, a dwelling familiarly known as “ Montpiel ”’ 
to those favoured ones who had the entrée there. To-day 
there exists more than one worker in London who has the 
memory of hours of entrancement when work and the cares 
of State were forgotten in listening to her interpretation 
of musicians both old and modern. The same friend had 
lately given her immense pleasure by the gift of a contem- 
porary copy of Gay’s Beggar’s Opera with the score, for the 
representations at Hammersmith had recently been one of 
her greatest delights, and she had played all the music by 
ear long before she possessed the score. She was a woman 
of splendid vision, of deep, ready response to all beauty, 
whether in Nature, in art, or in people, and she had an 
inimitable power of conveying the savour of such enjoyment 
to those around her. One may say she was poetical, 
spiritual and charitable in the best and highest sense of 
those terms, and her knowledge of human nature and her 
wide sympathy, which transmuted much into gold that 
others might see as dross, made her company stimulating 
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and inspiring. She had a very pretty choice in gifts to her 
friends, which would most usually appear, not at the accepted 
festivals, but at any season when her own generous thought 
inspired the giving. 

It was in illness that her charity, which expressed 
itself in personal service, would most surely be evoked, 
and if a friend was laid up within her reach she would be 
the first and most constant visitor, and if not within reach 
the patient’s days would be cheered and enlivened by 
frequent letters. 

But it was perhaps in the war that her greatest power 
of self-expression was reached. She became a frequent 
visitor at more than one hospital, and it was at the bedside 
of the wounded that her instinctive intuitional understanding 
was brought most fully into play. A friend of mine, while 
nursing at St. Mark’s Hospital, gave testimony of the almost 
reverential affection with which the men regarded her, 


and the eager way in which they anticipated her regular | 


visits. One room in the house in Cromwell-road was 
specially set apart for little tea-parties for the wounded 
soldiers, and many a man from the Dominions overseas 
found again the spirit of his home in the warm welcome 
prepared for him within those hospitable walls. 


It is a last melancholy pleasure to one of the younger | 


generation who rejoiced in happy years of her friendship 
to offer this tribute to the memory of Mrs. Maxse, who 
is irreplaceable, unforgettable : 


Her cabined ample spirit 

It fluttered and failed for breath, 
To-night she doth inherit 

The vasty halls of death. 


PROS RII — oe 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


LAWN TENNIS REFORM 
To THE EpITOR OF THE National Review 


Sir,—The Council of the Lawn Tennis Association is just about as 
unpopular with the lawn tennis community in this country as was the 
Coalition Government with the community at large. Like the Coalition 
Government it has shown its inability to govern, and it will be the first 
duty of lawn tennis players, when the annual general election comes 
round, to elect, regardless of sentiment, a body of men who seem 
reasonably capable of performing a job over which their predecessors 
have failed. 

The cardinal blunder made by the existing Council of the L.T.A. in 
scratching in the Davis Cup tie against Spain is now a matter of history. 
It is sufficient to say that it ought never to have been done, and that, 
since it has been done, an indelible blot has been cast upon the fair fame 
of English lawn tennis. Another blunder has been the cold-shouldering 
of the return visit paid by the Harvard and Yale Universities’ team to 
this country after the Oxford and Cambridge team, which went to 
America last year, had been welcomed by the governing body of lawn 


tennis in the United States with open arms. Fortunately, the Harvard 


and Yale tour was a pronounced success, and our visitors were properly 
looked after and entertained by people who realized better than the 
Council of the L.T.A. the importance of furthering an entente cordiale 
between the Varsities of England and America. But the discovery that 
a governing body is not indispensable affords no excuse for its incompe- 
tence, and the maladroitness of the L.T.A. Council on this particular 
occasion is emphasized by the fact that the L.T.A. owes its existence in 
part to the Oxford University Lawn Tennis Club. 

We were going to have an umpires’ association for providing competent 
umpires at tournaments throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
The idea did not originate with the L.T.A.; but the L.T.A., with the 
consent of its parents (who ought to have known better), adopted the 
child before it was born. The child, we believe, has since been born, 
but the question whether its foster-parents will ever succeed in rearing 


_ it is at present in nubibus. 


The institution, before the war, of the so-called “ World’s ” Champion- 
ships was a mistake, for which the Lawn Tennis Association is largely 
to blame. These championships were created, mainly at the instigation 


| of France, by the International Federation, which is supposed to be a 


federation of the leading lawn-tennis-playing nations of the world, but 
of which America, the oldest lawn-tennis-playing nation with the 
exception of England, and the founder of the Davis Cup, is not a member. 
The Americans refuse, reasonably enough, to recognize the ‘‘ World’s ” 
Championships, or to join the Federation which started them. Consequently 
there is a breach between America and this country, which may become 
serious, but probably will not for the simple reason that all sensible 
people are fully aware that the whole business of the ‘‘ World’s ” Champion- 
ships is too utterly futile a matter to be worth squabbling about. But 


- this does not alter the fact that the Lawn Tennis Association made a 


mistake when it allowed the International Federation to be formed, 
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and the “ World’s” Championships to be instituted, without the 
co-operation or approval of America. 

To this last accusation there is the apparent answer that the Council 
of to-day ought not in fairness to be saddled with the misdeeds of its 
predecessor in the days before the war. But it is in fact no answer, 
And this is where we come to the root of the whole matter. The constitu. 
tion of the Council of the L.T.A. is practically the same as it was, say, 
in 1913, or even earlier than that. Its inability to carry out its job 
has been proved over and over again, and yet it remains in office for the 
reason that it is enabled to do so by the adoption of a few simple 
expedients, whereas the shifting of it can only be effected by an organized 
campaign. 

The Council of the L.T.A. is elected at the Annual General Meeting 
held round about the end of November or the beginning of December, 
The rules under which a candidate may qualify for election are long and 
complicated, but the general effect of them is that every candidate must 
be nominated on or before October 10th in each year by an affiliated 
association or club for the post to which he seeks election. There are 
constituencies (as in a parliamentary election) which return a certain 
number of members, and in certain circumstances these constituencies 
return members unopposed, but if a ballot is necessary the representatives 


of that particular constituency are decided by the vote of the whole } 


meeting. There are obvious faults in this method of procedure, but 
there it is. 

What actually happens is that very good care is taken that all the 
existing members of the Council are duly nominated (since they are all 
eligible for re-election) on or before October 10th, whereas, on the other 
hand, nominations of new candidates are rare enough to be negligible. 
Lawn tennis players may be dissatisfied with the existing state of affairs, 
but it is one thing to express dissatisfaction and quite another to give 
effect to it. The grumbles of a number of isolated individuals will not 


turn out a Government. What is needed is concerted action. So far > 


concerted action has not been forthcoming, with the result that contested 
elections are few and far between, and that the “ old familiar faces ”— 
growing, as year succeeds year, a little more self-centred, a little more 
impervious to criticism, and a good deal more out of touch with the 
march of the times—are still with us. 

There are, however, distinct indications that the lawn tennis players 
of England have now begun to sit up and take notice of the fact that 
the future of English lawn tennis is not as safe as it ought to be in the 


hands of its present custodians, and an organized effort, which will be> 
put to the test at the forthcoming Annual General Meeting of the L.T.A.,f 
is now being made to ensure better government in the future of the affairs) 
of the same. In some respects it is a revolutionary movement, but the} 


objective of its promoters is a revolution on constitutional lines. The 
melting-pot methods of the up-to-date reformer will not be essayed or 


countenanced. It will be met by the party at present in power, no doubt, | 


by methods equally constitutional, and the result we may hope will 
be the survival of the fittest and the election of a body of men who will 
do their best to pull together in a combined effort for promoting the 
welfare of lawn tennis both as a national and an international pastime. 


“A Rassit” 


